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HISTORY ALL AWRY. 

In a review of ‘A History of Norfolk,’ by Walter 
Rye (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 439), I read :— 

“What is sought in the huge county history is not 
here to be found. The landed a who hopes to 
find in the pages a full account of his descent, &c., may 
go elsewhere.” 

Equally one would not expect to find one particular 
family singled out for every sort of misrepresen- 
tation. On pp. 101, 102 of the ‘ History’ is 
given a sketch of Sir Robert Walpole’s career. 
Almost every historical fact is incorrectly stated. 
Sir Robert Walpole did not marry the daughter of 
a lord mayor; and can Mr. Rye possibly be 
ignorant that he was not Prime Minister in 1708? 

After giving a description of Houghton Hal), Mr. 
Rye makes this extraordinary assertion :— 

“ His [Sir Robert Walpole’s) alleged peculations have 
some interest for the local historian, for......it is im- 
possible it | Houghton] could have been built with honest 
money, as Walpole’s patrimony was little over 2,000/, a 
year, 

I never in my life came across a more flagrant 
example of a “ suppressio veri,” and a “suggestio 
falsi”! To use Mr. Rye’s own words, “ This 
assertion is too ridiculous to need any exposure 
here.” Not content with accusing Sir Robert 
Walpole of stealing money to pay for his own 


house, Mr. Rye says he stole some more to build 
his brother’s. On p. 226 are these words :— 

“One excursion hence [i. ¢., from Norwich], may be 
made to cover...... Wolterton, which, however, is interest- 
ing more for its associations than for its beauty, it having 
been built with what is wowally thought peculated money 
by ‘the’ Sir Robert Walpole !” 

This, of course, is a pure invention. Every school- 
boy in Norfolk knows that Wolterton was built by 
Lord Walpole. 

Having polished off Sir Robert, Mr. Rye then 
turns his attention to his brother. He advises his 
readers to look into ‘ Robin’s Panegyrick’ for 
everything that can possibly be said against Lord 
Walpole and his family! Now the ‘ Norfolk Mis- 
cellany’ is little more than a réchauffé of the 
‘ Craftsman’ interspersed with doggerel rhymes. 
Mr. Rye goes on to say :— 

“Some of the poetry [!] is amusing ; ¢.g., the ballad 
styled ‘Leheup at Hanover,’ affecting to describe how 
the statesman’s son! [sic] Horace and Isaac Leheup 
grossly misbehaved themselves at Hanover.” 

Will it be believed that this ballad, beyond stating 
the fact that Lord Walpole married a tailor’s 
daughter, is absolutely silent on his behaviour, 
good, bad, or indifferent? I cannot for the life of 
me see where the amusement comes in, for the 
dulness of its limping lines is only equalled by its 
obscenity, and Swift himself never wrote anything 
nastier. Mr. Rye quotes a stanza :— 

Two Taylor's daughters, rich and fair, 
Exactly match each brother, 
Horace made suit and gained the one, 
And Isaac stiched the other, 

“ This,” he says, “of course refers to H. Walpole’s 
marrying one of the daughters of Peter Lombard, a 
well-known tailor, and to the insinuation that 
Leheup was unduly familiar with another.” Of 
course it insinuates nothing of the sort ; it only 
states the fact that Lord Walpole married one Miss 
Lombard, and Leheup the other. What does Mr. 
Rye mean by putting a dirty construction on a per- 
fectly harmless, if poor, pun, and taking away the 
character of a respectable lady ? 

I now come to p. 289. A propos of the Rainham 
ghost, and the grey lady (i.¢, Dorothy, Lady 
Townshend), Mr. Rye says :— 

“ Subsequent researches [?] convinced me she lived 

long (she died aged thirty-nine]...... If we believe her 
other kinsman the gossip [Horace Walpole], she was 
little, if at all, better than she ought to have been.” 
Mr. Rye spells Townshend “ Townsend,” and calls 
her “Lady” Dorothy Walpole, a very pretty 
solecism for a hypercritical genealogist, who sneers 
at Sir Bernard Burke for saying that the Marquess 
Townshend of 1854 was Earl of Leicester ! 

Now, Horace Walpole, in all his voluminous 
writings, never alludes at all to his aunt, nor is it 
likely he would have done so, inasmuch as he was 
only nine years old when she died. Here, as often 
happens, Mr. Rye is barking up the wrong tree, 
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I think I have shown that there is not a shadow 
of excuse for the random and untrue assertions, 
miscalled facts, which Mr. Rye has made about the 
Walpoles. I leave it to the readers of this history 
to discover for themselves his other blunders. Your 
reviewer vouches for the absolute accuracy of the 
book, and says Mr. Rye’s sketches are bold and 
dashing—very like Mr. Winkle’s dashing perform- 
ance with a gun; a very pretty display of varied 
and fanciful shooting at facts, but uncommonly 
poor hitting, that is to say, if Mr. Rye is aiming 
at the truth. Henry Spencer 

, Surrey. 


THEFT FROM WANT. 


Some time ago I had my attention directed to a 
in ‘The Vision of William concerning 
iers the Plowman,’ written by William Langland 
in the year 1377, in which the writer states that 
“need hath no law,” but that in extreme necessity 
a man who takes either meat, food, or clothing 
“ his life for to save,” “sinneth not.” And I have 
endeavoured to ascertain whether theft in cases of 
extreme want was ever allowed by the English 
law. I have found some interesting mention of the 
subject in different books, such as Grotius (‘ De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis, bk. ii. chap. ii., 1625) and 
Puffendorf (‘Law of Nations,’ bk. ii. chap. vi., 
1672), while our own Hale gives short history of 
the subject, which is pretty closely followed by 
Blackstone. But so far I have only been able to 
find one authority on early English law which 
gives direct permission for theft in such a case, and 
this is a passage in Britton, who wrote during the 
reign of Edward I. (1272-1307), and possibly at 
his command, where he tells us that “ poor people, 
who through hunger enter the house of another for 
victuals under the value of twelve pence, are ex- 
cepted ” from the category of burglars. 

Perhaps some one could throw further light on 
the question, and inform me as to how far it was 
the law and to what extent it was the practice. Of 
course after 43 Eliz., c. 2 (1601), there is no doubt 
what the law was, for the passing of the Poor Law 
Act rendered thieving, whether from necessity or 
not, entirely unjustifiable. I herewith append the 
two extracts to which I have referred, and I shall be 
very glad of information on the subject :— 

Britton, chap, z.,“ Of Burglars.” 

“ Let enquiry also be made of burglars. Such we hold 
to be all those who feloniously in time of peace break 
churches, or the houses of others, or the walls or gates 
of our cities or boroughs. Infants under age, and poor 
poeple, who through hunger enter the house of another 

lor victuals under the value of twelve pence, are ex- 
cepted; as are also idiots and madmen, and others who 
are incapable of felony; and those who enter into an 
tenement by way of seisin in respect of some right whi 
they think they have, are not held to be burglars. The 
punishment of such felons is death.” 


* Piers the Plowman,’ passus 20. 
And nede ne hath no lawe 
Ne neure shal falle in dette ? 
For three thynges he taketh 
His lyf forto save, 
That is mete, whan men hym werneth 
And he no moneye weldeth 
Ne wyght none wil ben his borwe 
Ne wedde hath none to legge 
And he caughte in that cas 
And come thereto by sleighte 
He synneth noughte sothelich 
That so wynneth his fode 
And though he come to a clothe 
And can no better chauysaunce 
anon-righte 
ymeth hym under me 
And if hym lyst for to — 
The lawe of kynde wolde 
That he dronke at eche diche 
Ar he for thurste deyde 
So nede, al grete nede 
May nymen as for his owne 
Wyth-oute conseille of conscience 
Or cardynal vertues 
So that he suwe and suwe 
“ Spiritus temperancie.” 
H. W. U. 


Excuequen Memoranpa.—In vol. v. of Ex- 
ehequer Memoranda, 27/1 in the Public Record 
Office, I found the following (1 Hen. VII., London, 
Cold Harbour Place): “The Boke of p’cels of the 
Rep’acions of Coldeherburgh in London made by 
Thomas Litley in the first yere of our Sov’ayn Lord 
Kyng Henry the VII.” A note is added in pencil 
saying that ** particulars are postponed till Te- 
paired.” 

Besides the above note, which I have given by 
itself as Cold Harbour has been frequently men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ I find the following notes 
which I copied many years ago. Vol. vi., 15/7 con- 
tains the will of Mary Denham of Bokelly, May 5, 
1603. In 15/10 there is a book of seventeen leaves, 
(several blank, however), giving a list of persons 
who lent the Queen Mary one hundred pounds 
apiece. It is dated 1562. In 22/37 is given the 
will of Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, on thirteen 
pieces of paper, sewn together, 1533. In 22/17 is 
the will of Edward Latimer, Dean of Peterborough, 
May 21, 1541, and a declaration of Ellen, his wife, 
respecting his will August 8, 25 Eliz. 53/27 con- 
tains a list of subscriptions for the great bell at 
Westminster, temp. Geo. I.(/). 54/16 is a copy, 
authenticated by the seal and signature of the lord 
high admiral, of a warrant under the privy seal, per- 
mitting Fernando Ximenes, an agent of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to import grain for the Low 
Countries into the dominions of the duke my , 
34 Eliz. 8. M. 


Pottarv.—Prof Skeat thinks that in this word 
(which is admitted on all hands to come from poll 
= head) “the use of the suffix -ard is not easy to 
account for.” Now to me there seems to be no 
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difficulty. The suffix -ard=Germ. hart, properly 
means hard, but is used, so says Pott, in his ‘ Per- 
sonennamen ’(p. 203), much = Gr. Secvds (“ stark in 
etwas Bésem oder Gutem”),* and so is apt to confer 
an intensive or augmentative, and frequently also 
a bad, meaning upon the words in which it forms the 
suffix. Thus, in Ital., chiavarda=a big nail (Diez, 
‘Gramm.,’ third edit., ii. 386), while in Old French 
dentard=having long or large teeth (Godefroy), 
and in Mod. French tétard=having a big head ;t+ 
grognard = one who grumbles much ; vantard, one 
who boasts much; bavard, one who slobbers (that 
is chatters) much ; veinard (a slang word), one 
who has much and habitual luck ; and in English 
drunkard, one who drinks (or rather has drunk) 
hard; and coward (Fr. couard, Ital. codardo), lit. 
one who has much tail, or is taily, ¢.¢., one whose 
tail is the most conspicuous of his body, from 
his constantly turning it to the spectator. 

Pollard, therefore, means having a large poll, or 
head, t and trees that are pollarded do acquire what 
may well be called a very large head of branches. 
That this is really the meaning is shown by the fact 
that the equivalent in French is tétard, which is, as 
I have shown, applied to other things having large 
heads (see note t). The verb to pollard, therefore, 
is derived from the substantive, and does not mean 
so much to lop off the head or top of a tree, as is 
generally supposed from a comparison with the 
verb to poll=to cut the hair, &c., as to cut off the 
top of the trunk of a tree in such a way that this 
may become a pollard, ¢.e., have a large head of 
spreading branches. This, again, we see from the 
French equivalents mettre, couper, tenir, en tétard 
(Littré, s.ov. “ Tétard” and “ Trogne”); the verbs 
étiter, écimer, meaning rather to cut off the head 
or top of a tree, as when one wishes to prevent a 
tree from growing any taller, or for any other pur- 
pose, without thinking so much about the in- 
creased number of branches it will then throw out.§ 


F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


‘Ar Lirrte Grippixa.’—A very agreeable paper, 
bearing this title, appears in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, Aug., 1887; but so far as internal evidence 
would show, its writer, Mr. T. Herbert Bindley, 


* Miitzner, too, in his ‘Eng. Gramm...’ i. 439, says of 
ard, “ Das Suffix driickt aus, dasz die in dem Grundworte 
bezeichnete Eigenschaft, Thiitigkeit oder Sache in einem 
hohen Grade an dem durch das Wort ausgedriickten 
Gegenstande vorhanden ist.” 

+ Tétard means a tadpole, which appears to be all 
bead ; a kind of fish with a big head (also called chabot 
and eaaoniere thumb or bull head), and also, as 
we shall see further on in text, a pollard tree. 

1 Pollard, according to Webster, also—chub, and, if 
80, this is in favour of the view, contested by Prof. Skeat, 
that the chub is so named from its large head. 

§ This is especially the case with écimer; ététer seems 
also to be used in the meaning of to pollard, as I have 
explained this verb, 


imagines that the Little Gidding Church of the 
present day is in the same state as that in which it 
was left by Nicholas Ferrar. He does not seem 
to know of the alterations made in the building in 
1714; and the later so-called ‘‘ restoration,” by 
its then owner, Mr. W. Hopkinson, F.S.A., in 
1853, under the care of Mr. Clutton, architect, at 
a cost. of upwards of a thousand pounds. Mr. 
Bindley appears to imagine that the stained 
windows now to be seen in Little Gidding Church, 
were placed there by Nicholas Ferrar, whereas 
they were the work of Miller, Brewer Street, 
London, in 1853. More than four years ago I 
showed in these pages (6 S. vii. 341) that when 
a charge was brought against Nicholas Ferrar that 
he had crosses of painted glass in his church 
windows, he was able to reply that the only 
painted glass in the church was a representation 
of the royal arms in a small window over the 
western entrance door. 

In the reference above given, I pointed out that 
Mr. Shorthouse had fallen into error, in ‘John 
Inglesant,’ concerning these same painted windows. 
I have since been told, on what appeared to be 
‘* good authority,” that Mr. Shorthouse had never 
visited Little Gidding when he wrote his powerful 
novel, in which he has described the scenery and 
surroundings of the place with so much care and 
minuteness of detail, and I will also add, despite 
his slip with regard to the stained east window, 
with so much . The Bishop of —— also 
told me that he was informed that Mr. Shorthouse 
had never visited Italy when he wrote his romance. 
Some further notes on Mr. Hopkinson and Little 
Gidding were given by me in 6” 8S, vii. 481. 
Before he altered the church I made (in 1851) 
careful water-colours drawings — which I till 
possess—of the interior and exterior. 

Curnsert Bene. 


Zevuxis AND ParrHasius.—The version of the 
well-known contest between these rivals current 
in Persia is, I think, worth quoting in ‘ N. & Q.’: 

In the days of old, 

As the story ’s told, 
two painters were set toa trial of skill by their 
respective admirers, two (opposite) white walls of a 
room were selected—one for each artist—on which 
the pictures were to be painted, curtains were hung 
in front, and no one was allowed to pass them 
until the works were finished. 

On the appointed day the curtain of (let us say) 
Zeuxis was drawn aside, when the wall was found 
covered with birds, fruits, and flowers, so admirably 
done as to almost deceive the beholders. When 
this picture had been sufficiently admired, they 
turned to examine that of Parrhasius. On drawing 
back the curtain they saw—what ? I am tempted to 
leave my readers guessing, as do the Persian story- 
tellers when the flow of — begins to fail. 
You cannot guess? Well, I will tell you. They saw 
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a white wall, so perfectly polished that it reflected, 
asa mirror, the rival picture! J. J. Faure. 
Teheran, Persia, 


*My Marytayp.’—In the August number of 
the Century magazine is an interesting article, by 
Mr. Brander Matthews, on the songs of the Ame- 
rican Civil War. An account is given of the cir- 
cumstances under which the spirited m ‘My 
Maryland,’ which obtained such popularity, was 
written. Mr. Matthews, however, seems to be 
ignorant of the fact that the metre (with a slight 
modification) and the style of the poem are copied 
from ‘The Karamanian Exile,’ by that eccentric 
genius, James Clarence Mangan, who died, be it 
remembered, in 1849. I quote the first verse as 
@ specimen :— 

Tae Karamanian EXILe. 

I see thee ever in my dreams, 
Karaman ! 

Thy hundred hills, thy thousand streams, 
Karaman! (0 Karaman ! 

As when thy gold-bright morning gleams, 

As when the deepening sunset seams 

With lines of light thy hills and streams, 
Karaman ! 

So thou loomest on my dreams, 
Karaman! O Karaman ! 

‘ The Ballads of Ireland,’ edited by E. Hayes, 
fifth edition, vol, ii, p, 392. 

I do not think this has been noticed before. 

W. RB. Morriut. 


Autecep Cawnisatism or Sotprers.—Your 
correspondent W., in his ‘ Links with the ’45’ (see 
7 §. iv. 125), refers to the general belief in 
England that Highlanders ate children, and to the 
fact that children were sent out of the way in 1745 
for fear the Highlanders should devour them. 

How true it is that history repeats itself! Just 
fifty years ago I was serving in the army of Don 
Carlos of Spain; and during the retreat which 
followed the battle of Chiva, in Valencia, July 15, 
1837, we fell back on the line of the Ebro, and 
halted for the night of the 20th in the village of 
Mosqueruela. Amongst our opponents were some 
of the Portuguese Legion, serving in Spain under 
the orders of Baron das Andas; and, being in 
Carlist country, these gentry took rather freely to 
helping themselves to food when their regular 
rations ran short, which, I may observe, not un- 
frequently happened. Judge my astonishment on 
being gravely informed by the good women of 
Mosqueruela that Portuguese soldiers ate children 
whenever they found an opportunity of doing so 
without being observed. “Then you have never 
seen them do it?” I remarked. “ No,” was the 
candid reply I received ; but my informant added 
that one woman only just succeeded in saving her 
child, which had been tied up during her absence 
ready to be thrown into a caldron of soup had 
her return to the house been longer delayed. This 
argument was too absurd for me to listen to with- 


out a smile, but the women firmly believed what 
they told me, 

The Carlist peasantry looked on the Portuguese 
or other foreigners much in the same way as the 
Highlanders of Prince Charles’s army were viewed 
in this country. No crime was too bad or too 
preposterous to be laid to their charge. There 
were many points of resemblance between 1745 in 
England and 1837 in Spain. 

Georce F, T. Merry, 

35, Warwick Road, 8.W. 


Cricxet.—The origin and progress of this 
national game have been noticed in every series 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and a few attempts have also been 
made to determine the origin of the word cricket ; 
but nothing decisive has been arrived at. In all 
matters of philology we turn to Prof. Skeat, and 
in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary’ he cites an 
authority for the word earlier than any that has 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Cotgrave, he says, trans- 
lates the French crosse as “‘ a cricket-staffe, or the 
crooked staffe wherewith boies play at cricket.” 
Prof. Skeat sums up by saying, “ Thus cricket 
means a little staff.” With all due submission, I 
do not find this satisfactory. If the stick they 
struck the ball with was called, as Cotgrave 
says, a cricket-staffe, this staff itself could not have 
been the cricket. Strange to say, Prof. Skeat 
does not notice the word cricket as meaning a stool, 
and yet it is from this, I think, that cricket=the 
game is derived. Dr. Murray is now busy with 
his C’s, and no doubt the ‘ New Dictionary’ will 
soon tell us all about cricket. The name was 
formerly applied to alow stool. Nares (ed. 1859) 
quotes from Cartwright, 1651 :— 

I'll stand upon a cricket, and there make 
Fluent orations to ‘em ; 
and in a book recently edited by Dr. Jessopp, 
‘ Autobiography of Roger North,’ p. 92, a barrister 
is described as ‘‘ putting cases and mooting with 
the students that sat on and before the crickets.” 
This was circa 1680. 

In my nursery days we had a book—I wish I 
could in it—called ‘Mrs. Bell’s School,’ or 
else ‘The Village School.’ It was evidently a 
reprint of an older edition, for it had rude woodcuts 
which, from the costumes, must have been done 
about 1750-60. Boys are playing at cricket with 
oddly shaped bats, and with a wicket thus con- 
structed. Four sticks, forked at the upper end, 
are stuck into the ground at the four angles of a 
square, and four other sticks are laid across from 
fork to fork ; and this arrangement gives the out- 
line of a four-legged stool, or cricket. A game 
called stool-ball is still played in Sussex, and it 
was formerly played in other parts of England. 
When the three upright stumps and the two bails 


were introduced and 
so might be called a wi although game 
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itself was still called cricket. All this is a mere 
of mine. What we want is an instance of 
wicket, as we now call it, being a cricket. 

. Drxon. 


Somerset Trave Toxens.—In the Proceedings 
of the Somersetshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society for 1886, pp. 115-154, there is an 
interesting paper, headed ‘ Somerset Trade Tokens 
of the Seventeenth Century, and of the Period 
from 1787 to 1817,’ by Mr. William Bidgood, 
the Society’s assistant-secretary and curator. But 
why has he therein classed Bristol tokens under 
Somerset? In doing this he has made a great 
mistake ; and I shall give you my reasons for 
saying 80. 

The following paragraph appears as a note in 
the late Rev. Samuel Lysons’s ‘ Gloucestershire 
Achievements ’ (1862), p. 34, and has been quoted 
in Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 34: 

“ As some question has arisen touching our right to 
claim the worthies of Bristol as Gloucestershire men, it 
will be right to show that Bristol, at least on the north 
side of the Avon, has always been reckoned among the 
Gloucestershire towns. The Rolls of Parliament, temp. 
Edward III, show that ‘ Bristuyt is within the county 
of Gloucester, and is obedient to the sheriff of the same 
county’; and although Edward III. granted it the 
privilege of being a county of itself, a privilege also 
accorded to the city of Gloucester, they neither of them 
ceased to be within the boundaries of Gloucestershire, 
Long after these privileges were —_ we find Leland, 
the antiquary (temp. Henry VIII.), 
market towns of Gloucestershire, ‘Glocestre, Bristow, 
Cirecestre, Twekesbyri,’ and among the ‘castelles in 
Glocestershire,’ ‘ Glocestre, Sudely, Cirecestre, Bristow.’ 
No Act has since that time removed Bristol from 
Gloucestershire.” 


So far as I am aware (and I have diligently 
inquired of many numismatic friends well versed 
in such matters), no Bristol coin or token has at 
any time been struck in the Somersetshire portion 
of the city of Bristol. They have all come from 
the Gloucestershire portion, ¢.¢., from the north 
of the Avon; and therefore they undoubtedly 
ae not to Somerset, as Mr. Bidgood would 
have his readers to infer, but to Gloucestershire 
alone. In the work already mentioned, Gloucester- 
shire Notes and Queries, vol. ii. pp. 525, 642, 
they have been rightly placed under the head of 
the latter county. ABHBA, 


Brucrs a City or Rervcr.—The red-roofed, 
canal-encircled capital of Western Flanders, now 
quietly slumbering after the turmoil and proud 
self-assertion of centuries, is still a most interesting 
resort to any one who has a spice of poetry in his 
composition, or professes to be a lover of that which 
is quaintly picturesque. Though its former great- 
ness has fled, and its opulence exists but as a 
Memory, and though it may be said to lack the 
briskness and commercial activity of Ghent or 
Antwerp, yet it has its own peculiar claims upon 


reckoning among the | Y' 


our notice not only as a storehouse of treasures of 
art, but also by reason of its old friendly relations 
with our own country, and its hospitality to those 
who at various periods have fled from our shores to 
seek an asylum elsewhere. 

In proof of this I submit the following list of 
fugitives who in troublous times have found a 
temporary shelter within the walls of this fine old 
city :-— 

1087. Algiva, widow of Canute of England. 

1044, Gunilda, niece of Canute and widow of Hacon. 
1047. Sweyn the Earl, son of Godwin. 

1087, Gunilda the Nun, sister of Harold. 

1311: Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II, 
1398. Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

1462. Henry Beaufort, Duke of Somerset. 

1462, Queen Margaret and her son Edward, Prince of 


1464, Henry Holland, Duke of Exeter. 

1471, Edward IV, and his brother Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester. 

1569. The Dominicans of Dartford, Kent. 

1570. Henry Parker, Lord Morley. 

1624, Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk. 

1656, Charles II. and his brothers James and Henry. 

1762. The Jesuits of the English College at St. Omer, 
expelled from France. 


57, Hollydale Road, 8.E. 


Aw Eprroriat Mistaxe.—The following comical 
instance of an editorial mistake may amuse some of 
your readers, and at least deserves a record in 
our pages. When the Ray Society was established 
(in 1845, I think) the council resolved to commence 
their publications with a volume commemorative 
of the great naturalist, and consequently ‘* Me- 
morials of John Ray, consisting of his Life by Dr. 
Derham ; biographical and critical notices by Sir 
J. E. Smith, and Cuvier and Dupetit Thouars. 
With his Itineraries,” &c. (a really interesting 
volume) was issued under the editorship of “ Edwin 
Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., Secretary to the 
Ray Society,” London, 1846. Dr. Lankester 
reprinted Derham’s ‘ Life of Ray’ from the original 
edition, which was first printed by a Mr. George 
Scott, in 1760, under the title ‘Select Remains of 
the learned John Ray, M.A., F.R.S., with his Life 
by the late William Derham, D.D., F.R.S.’ Dr. 
Lankester is careful to assure us that the notes pub- 
lished by Mr. Scott are signed “G. S.” The 
following note, however, I think might have been 
judiciously omitted, or the matter cleared up by Dr. 

kester’s critical acumen. 

In cursorily glancing over Dr. Lankester’s volume, 
in my library, a day or two ago, for a literary 
purpose, my eye rested on the following passage, 
in p. 17. Ray had just returned, in March, 1666, 
from a continental tour with Willughby. In June, 
1667, he writes to Dr. Martin Lister :-— 

“ After I took my leave of you at Cambridge, I divide 
the remainder of the summer between x and Sussex, 
visiting several friends. My hours I bestowed in 
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out since my being abroad, viz, Mr. Hook's ‘ Micro- 
graphia,” Mr. Boyle's ‘ Usefulness of Natural Philosophy,’ 
* Origine of Forms,’ ‘ Hydrostatical Paradoxes,’ ‘Syden- 
ham de Febribus,’ ‘ The Philosophial Transactions,’ * The 
Business about great Rakes,’ turning over Kircher’s 
* Mundus Subterraneus,’’’ &c. 
On ‘The Business about great Rakes’ Dr. 
Lankester prints one of Mr. George Scott’s notes : 
“They are now come in general use among the 
farmers, and are called drag-rakes,” G. S. 
Shades of Ray and Derham! Is it possible that 
an M.D., F.R.S., printing for a learned and 
scientific society, could have reproduced such a 
note? Ray meant that he had been reading the 
“ business about Greatrakes,” 4. ¢., the controversy 
about the miraculous powers of healing claimed by 
Valentines Greatrakes, with which the scientific 
world was then so wonderfully exercised! Any 
one who has read the ‘ Rawdon Papers,’ or is 
moderately acquainted with the history of Charles 
II.’s reign, knows the story of Valentine Greatrakes. 
Let any one who likes turn to such an every-day 
book as Chalmers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ under 
ae article ‘‘ Greatrakes,” and see the story in 
ief. 
I must confess that I was intensely amused that 
is ignorance on the part of Mr. Scott should have 
escaped Dr. Lankester, and I look upon the note 
as one of the “curiosities of literature.” What 
drag-rakes are I do not know ; but I am sure they 
did not interest John Ray so much as Greatrakes’s 
ded cures. The error probably arose from 
not accurately deciphering Derham’s MS., 

and never having heard of Greatrakes. 


Ricuarp Hooper. 
Upton Rectory, Didcot. 


Tae Smartest MSS. 1x trae Worip.—The 
following notice of what purports to be one of 
the smallest manuscripts in the world may be 
worth preserving in ‘ N. & Q.’ It is from a recent 
number of the Times :-— 

“ One of the smallest manuscripts in the world to be 
sold.—For sale, a grain of rice, with the whole first chapter 
of the Koran written on it; given to an English officer 
in 1812 by an American gentleman, who received it from 
an Arab sheikh whom he had cured of a dangerous fever 


in the Desert. 
G. E. Watson. 
Dublin. 


MISTAKE CONCERNING THE EvcHarist.—The 
following occurs in Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costello’s ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines.’ Speaking of a wild Breton poem called 
* Heloise et Abaylard,’ she says :— 

“The extraordinary poem here given is a curious mix- 
ture of sublimity and extravagance, simplicity and bom- 
bast. In the opinion of M. de ja Villemarqué, it appears 
that Héloise was already the abbess of the Paraclete 
when it was composed, as she not only was permitted to 
read the Gospels, but to consecrate the host, a privil 
only allowed to the superior of a convent,”—Vol. 


A prose version of this strange ditty, which is well 
worthy of being reproduced in your pages in fall, 
is given pp. 305-307. The passage on which the 
above remarks are founded is as follows :— 

I can read in the book of the 

Gospels and write and speak 

and consecrate the host 

as well as the priests. 
What can be the meaning of this? There must be 
a mistake of translation or interpretation some- 
where. Nothing is more certain than the fact that 
in the Latin Church women have never been 
permitted to celebrate the holy name” 

oN. 


Sr. Perer Martin’s, Beprorp: Curious 
EpitaPu.— 
Ici reposent 


Jean Francois Dupont, 
Natif de la ville de Dijon 
en France, 
Ex soldat volontaire du 83¢ 
Régiment de l'armée impériale, 
Et professeur de langue francaise. 
En cette ville depuis quinze ans, 
Ii eut un ami, 
Son épouse l’adoroit. 
Il est mort chrétien. 
Lundi 6 Juin, 1831, agé de 34 ans. 
Does this mean that his wife adored her husband, 
or his friend ? M.A. Oxon. 


Taopy’s, 1s Buckterspury.—Prior, in speak- 

ing of Hans Carvel’s wife (I am quoting from 

Pennant’s ‘ London,’ pp. 575-6), says :— 

She, first of all the town, was told 

Where newest Indian things were sold ; 

So in a morning, without boddice, 

Slipt sometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea, or buy a skreen : 

What else could so much virtue mean ? 

This shop, its front then towards the Poultry, 

with its quaint diamond panes and old-fashioned 

proprietor, is well within my own remembrance. 

It was exclusively a glover’s, and many a pair of 

kid or buckskin have I purchased of Winwood 

Thody, the last proprietor. About the year 1860 

the house was absorbed by its neighbour, Pimm’s. 
Joun J. Srocxen. 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Por-nooxs.—A writer in the Dublin Review, 
April, 1887, p. 459, says: “A boy of five does not 
generally call his writing-lesson pot-hooks, though 
it comes naturally enough to his grown-up historian 
to do so.” I think there is an error here. I 
certainly at that age called the curved portions of 
p’s and h’s pot-hooks,,and I think my child con- 
temporaries did so in the years when William IV. 
was king. K. P. D. E. 


Ay Epitocve sy Cartes Lams.—Towards 


p. 308 


the end of 1807, a comedy by H. Siddons, called 
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‘Time’s-a-Tell-Tale,’ was produced at Drury Lane, 
Theatre. In a notice of this y, which was 
published in the Satirist; or, Monthiy Meteor, 
vol. i. p. 325, the following passage occurs :— 

“The Epilogue, spoken by Mr. Elliston, was from the 

of Mr. Lamb, who produced what he meant for a 
last season, under the title of ‘Mr. H——.’ His 
epilogue shared the same fate as his piece ; it was per- 
formed but once. On the second night, a second epilogue 
, which, though not less paltry, was not quite so 

ive as the first,” 

Lamb’s epilogue seems to have disappeared; at 
least, I have never met with it. At p. 437 of the 
same volume of the Satirist is a damnatory review 
of Godwin’s tragedy of ‘ Falkener,’ to which Lamb 
also wrote an epilogue, which still survives. It 
must be admitted that it is exceedingly poor, 
and this was probably the opinion of the reviewer, 
as not a single reference is made to the epilogue in 
the notice of the play.” W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Tue New Eneuisa Dicrionary.’—Can any 
reader give me information respecting the origin 
of the well-known phrase, “A soul above buttons”? 
I have a strong impression that I once read in 
some comedy of the last century a passage in 
which one of the characters says that he had been 
apprenticed to a button-maker (or a haberdasher), 
but that “having a soul above buttons,” he had 
sought distinction in literature or on the stage; 
but I am unable to recover the reference. 

I should be glad to be furnished with quotations 
for “Boy in buttons”; also with quotations of 
any date for cess-pipe, and earlier than 1782 for 
cess-pool or cess-pit. Answer direct. 

Henry 

ll, Bleisho Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 


Avecpores or Sin Watrer Scorr.—Have any 
of your readers ever met with the following anec- 
dote of Scott? I heard it many years ago, I think 
in Cumberland, but I have no recollection of ever 
having seen it in print. When Scott was staying 
with his friend and brother-poet Wordsworth, the 
frogal least in the article of liquor—at 
the bard of Rydal’s table did not quite suit Scott's 
less simple palate. He used, accordingly, to pay 
& Visit to a neighbouring ‘‘ public,” and have a 
quiet glass, “unbeknown,” as Mrs. Gamp would 
say, to Wordsworth. One day the two poets were 

siking out together, and they happened to pass 
this same “public” when the landlady was standing 
at the door. Directly she caught sight of Scott she 


ye come for your morning dram ?” thereby letting 
the cat out of the bag, and covering Scott wi 
confusion. 
The following I have certainly heard or read, 
but I cannot remember where. hen Scott met 
Manzoni, the latter said that he owed so much to 
the “ Waverley Novels” that his ‘I Promessi 
Sposi’ might be considered Scott’s own. To which 
Scott replied, “In that case, ‘I Promessi Sposi ’ 
is my best novel,” This, if true, is, I should 
think, as graceffl\a compliment as was ever 
paid. I say if trae, because I do not know on 
what authority it rests. In Lockhart’s account of 
Scott’s visit to Italy there is not, so far as I see, 
any mention of Scott’s meeting Manzoni. Had he 
done so, I hardly think Lockhart would have left 
@ meeting between two such memorable men un- 
recorded. It is quite possible that Scott said the 
above to a common acquaintance of Manzoni aod 
himself. The story in some form may very well 
be true, as it is just the sort of compliment toa 
brother author which one would have expected 
from great-hearted Sir Walter. 
JonaTHaNn Boucaier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Cuarces Evpo.ts.—In the edition 
of the ‘ British Poets’ (100 vols., 1822), vol. Ixviii., 
there is a poem of about 150 lines, described as 
“ Eupolis’s ‘ Hymn to the Creator,’ translated from 
the Greek by Charles Wesley.” It begins :— 

Author of Being, Source of light, 

With unfading beauties bright. 
Does the hymn appear in any collection of Charles 
Wesley’s works; and where, if anywhere, is the 
original Greek to be found? The Eupolis whose 
name is familiar to us as grouped with Cratinus 
and Aristophanes, has left no such hymn, and 
classical dictionaries are silent as to the existence 
of any other. E. H. Piumpree. 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset, 


Marearet Cuiirrorp, Countess of CumBer- 
LAND.—The writer of the biography of this lady 
in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xi. p. 68, col. 2, 
says: “A manuscript note in a Bodleian copy of 
Walpole’s ‘ Noble Authors’ ascribes to her ‘ some 
beautiful verses in the stile of Spencer.’ They 
are said to appear on the monument of Richard 
Candish, of Suffolk, in Hornsey Parish Church, 
Middlesex.” Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ resident 
in Hornsey tell me whether this is so? Also, who 
was Richard Candish, of Suffolk ? 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Cuixa Prares.—Perhaps some of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who have been connected themselves, 
or who have friends who were connected with the 
old East India Company may be able to throw 
some light on a subject in which I am interested. 


» to his horror, “ Weel, Mr. Scott, have 


I have in my possession some very richly decorated 
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china plates with different coats of arms. The 
paste of which they are made might at first be 
mistaken for Oriental, but I am inclined to think 
they are of Huropean manufacture, and probably 
were made in Austria or Hungary, being intended 
for presentation to some Indian Rajah by the East 
India Company. I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will confirm this supposition, or give some 
other explanation of the purpose for which they 
were manufactured. A CoLtEcTor. 


Hymn on tHe Nativiry.—Can any one give 
the author of a Christmas hymn of some sixty or 
seventy lines, beginning :— 

This is the morn of vietory ? 


E. H, Prumprre, 
Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


Gvues.—You have many correspondents greatl 
skilled in the derivation “a words. Will one of 
them kindly answer this query? In the church- 
wardens’ (sixteenth and seventeenth century) pre- 
sentments, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, the inn- 
keepers are frequently noted as having gues in 
their houses, chiefly during divine service. Now, 
I have thought that the word meant Jews, and 
have written accordingly. I am, however, in 
doubt whether they meant beggars, the word 
gueuz in French having that meaning. 

Wituram 
[It looks as if it were an abbreviation of guests. ] 


“A Liprary or Transiations,”—In or about 
the year 1852 the late Mr. Charles Dolman, pub- 
lisher, of 61, New Bond Street, issued a circular 
of a “ Library of Translations from Select Foreign 
Literature.” I am anxious to know what books 
were published in this series. The only one I 
know of is Kelly’s translation of Gosselin’s ‘ Power 
of the Pope during the Middle Ages” I am, 
however, almost sure that there were others. 

Anon. 


Martruew Prior.—Where was Matthew Prior 
born? In Murray’s ‘Dorset,’ p. 173, Abbot 
Street, one mile from Wimborne, is named as the 
birthplace. I should be glad to learn if this is 
correct ; and, if not, what claims are advanced for 
other places as his birthplace. J. J, Fosrer. 


Ketiy.—Was the Kelly of Paternoster Row, 
bookseller, and Lord Mayor in 1837, when the 
Queen ascended the throne, the Kelly of the 
* London Directory ’? C. A. Warp. 


Sicourney or Sicournat.—What is the ety- 
mology of this French proper name? It is some- 
times written Sejourné, and is said to mean 
sojourner. Is there good reason to be assigned 
for this origin and signification of the word ? 


James D. 
Madison, Wis., U.S, 


‘Sones Carots.’—T e advertisement of 
the auction sale of the colleCtion of books, manu- 
scripts, and deeds of the lat a Mayer, Esq., 
F.8.A., of Liverpool, which took place at Sotheby's 
on July 19, prominently draws attention to “a 
volume of Old English Songs and Carols, edited 
for the Percy Society.” Can any correspondent 
inform me if this was the volume which, edited 
by the late Thomas Wright, formed No. 73 of the 
publications of that Society, and which was a 
pendant to the edition of the Sloane MS. No. 2593, 
subsequently edited by Mr. Wright for the Warton 
Society? In a note on p. 43, vol. i, of his 
* Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ Mr. Chappell 
says :— 

“ After the Percy Society had printed the songs, I was 
to have the opportunity of transcribing a// the music; 
but, in the mean time, the bookbinder to whom this rare 
MS. was entrusted disappeared, and with him the manu- 
script, which is, perbaps, already in some library in the 
United States.” 

If Mr. Mayer’s manuscript is really that in ques- 
tion, it is to be hoped that the trustees of the 
national collection have taken advantage of an 
opportunity which may not occur again to add it 
to the treasures which are already in their charge. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta. 


M. Guetretmo Lisri.—Desirous of forming a 
complete set of the various catalogues of the col- 
lections of books and manuscripts formed by M. 
Guglielmo Libri which were sold by auction in 
London, I shall be obliged by some of your corre- 
spondents informing me how many of these sales 
there were, and the dates thereof. T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 


‘Daviv, tae Son or Jessz.’—The Musical 
Standard of May 12, 1883, mentions the perform- 
ance, in New York, on April 16, 1883, of ‘ David, 
the Son of Jesse,’ a Scripture operetta. Who is 
the author of the libretto ; and who is the composer 
of the music? Was the operetta produced on the 
stage, with appropriate scenery, costumes, &c. ? 

R. Iveuis. 


New Sovre Wates.—Can you tell me the 
name of the writer of the annexed lines, 


first appeared forty years ago ?— 
There is a land in distant seas, 
Full of all contrarieties, 
There, beasts have mallards’ bills and legs; 
Have spurs like cocks, like hens lay eggs; 
There quadrupeds go on two feet, 

And yet few quadrupeds go fleet : 

And birds, although they cannot fly, 

In swiftness with the greyhound vie. 

With equal wonder you may see 

The foxes fly from tree to tree, 

And what they value most—so wary— 
These foxes in their pockets carry. 

There parrots walk upon the ground ; 

And grass upon the trees is found, 
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On other trees, another wonder, 

Leaves without upper side, or under, 
There, apple trees no fruit produce, 

But from their trunk pour cid’rous juice. 
The pears you ’ll scarce with hatchet cut ; 
Stones are outside the cherries put : 

Swans are not white but black as soot, 
There the voracious ewe-sheep crams 

Her paunch with flesh of tender lambs; 
There, neither herb, nor root, nor fruit 
Will any Christian palate suit ; 

Unless, in desp’rate need, you fill ye 

With root of fern, or stalk of lily. 

Instead of bread, and meat, and broth, 
Men feed on many a roasted moth, 

And find their most delicious food 

In grubs picked out of rotten wood. 

There, birds construct their shady bowers, 
Deck'd with bright feathers, shells, and flowers: 
To these the cocks and hens resort : 

Run to and fro, and gaily sport, 

Others a hot-bed join to make, 

To hatch the eggs which they forsake. 
There, missiles to far distance sent 

Come whistling back with force unspent. 
There, courting swains their passions prove 
By knocking down the girls they love : 
The sun, when you to face him turn ye, 
From right to left preforms his journey, 
The north winds scorch ; but when the breeze is 
Full from the south, why then it freezes, 
Now, of what place can such strange tales 
Be told with truth, but New South Wales? 


J. Hennixer Heaton. 
Carlton Club, 


HizernicisM: “ Kixp.”—A clergyman in the 
county Mayo lately wrote: ‘‘I regard him as a 
young man of, in every sense, ‘ unblemished 
— character,’ and may I add an expressive 
tishism ?—it is kind Father and Mother for him to 
be so.” The meaning appears to be that, having 
such parents as he had, he was likely to be of 
irreproachable character. But the expression is 
new to me and curious, and perhaps some philo- 
logical reader can throw light upon it. hat 
part of speech is “ kind ” in this phrase ? 

Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


_©. F. Borxtey.—Can any of your readers 
inform me the year in which C. F. Bulkley, water- 
colour painter, died; and also who engraved his 
icture called ‘Watch in Pot; or, the Absent 
ilosopher’? F. N. Ayprews. 
Bulkley ceased to exhibit in 1869. See Graves’s 
‘ Dictionary of Artists.’} 


Desceypayts oF Enciish Kixos.—What are 
the families in England that can claim royal 
descent from English or foreign monarchs? The 
Courtenays, I believe, claim descent from the 
Princess Catherine, daughter of Edward IV. Are 
not there also some families descended from other 
branches (beside the house of York) of the numer- 
ous family of King Edward III.? I believe also 
some claim descent from Henry III. The Camp- 
bells, i.¢., the ducal family of Argyll, I believe, 


claim descent from the kings of Scotland, and se 
do some of the modern Stuarts, and the O’Neills 
and other Irish families from the old Irish kings. 
The Fieidings are from the Hapsburg race. Can 
any one tell me where the matter is clearly traced, 
and trustworthy genealogies of the descendants of 
the Kings of England given ? 
W. 8. Laca-Szyrma, 


Lace Amprose an 
inscription in an old Bible it appears that 
“Rebekah Ambrose was married to Mundicke Lace 
the tent daye of August, 1656.” Can any corre- 
spondent, Lancashire, Manx, or other, tell me where 
the marriage took place, or give me information as 
to the parentage of either party? Mundicke, or 
Mendick Lace came, I believe, of an old Manx 
stock. Answers may be sent direct to 

(Rev.) W. GoopcuiLp. 

Wellington College, Wokingham. 


Ducuess is defined in dictionaries as the wife 
of a duke, and the mother of Queen Victoria 
was the wife of the Duke of Kent. Was, then, 
her mother a duchess, notwithstanding she was 
before marriage a princess? Blackstone (i. 401) 
has much to say concerning the influence of 
marriage on rank, but does not make this point 
clear. James D, Buruer. 

Madison, Wis., U.S. 

[The dictionary definition is far from being exhaus- 
tive, since, obviously, where so created, or where the 
terms of the patent so run, a duchess may be duchess 
in her own right. There is no sntinomy to resolve in 
the case of a princess being also a duchess, The title 

rince, with its correlative, princess, is unknown in the 
nited Kingdom as a title of peerage. It is simply, like 


highness and royal highness, a courtesy designation. 
Until he is created a peer, by the title of duke, or other 
rank in the peerage, a member of the reigning family— 
even the sovereign’s own younger son—though styled 
prince and royal highness, is in law but a commoner, } 


AppgaL 1n Cases or Parpoy,—In Jeremy 
Collier’s amusing ‘ Essay on Duelling,’ an advocate 
of the practice (Philotimus), then on his way toa 
rencontre, is made, in the course of an argument, to 
say, “ We value neither your Judges nor Juries. 
If we kill fairly we have always interest at Court 
to bring us off.” To which his opponent (Phila- 
lethes) replies, that “’tis to be hoped that Princes 
in time will resent the breach of their laws and 
the loss of their subjects a little more heartily 
Besides there are Things they call Appeals, and in 
that case yon know your Pardon is out of Doors.” 
To this Philotimus rejoins, “We must take our 
chance of that.” The italics are in the original. 
It is curious to see it stated in the argument that 
duelling was then “absolutely suppressed” in 
France. Philotimus makes no other comment on 
the statement than “the French King takes more 
care to right a gentleman’s honor than is done 
with us: which makes the case different.” In the 
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end, as your readers probably remember, Phila- 
~ lethes convinces Philotimus, and the latter is left 
in a very singular predicament, and fortified with 
very singular advice. I should be glad of a note 
of some of these appeals. Ancto-Burmay. 


Tarantette. —In ‘An Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick, thirteenth edition, 1697, by 
John Playford (the elder), the following occurs :— 

“ Ath, Kercherus, a learned Writer, reports, That in 

Calabria and other Parts of Italy, there is a poisonous 
Spider call’d the Tarantula, by which, such as are bitten 
fall into a frenzy of Madness and Laughter; to allay the 
immoderate Passion thereof, Musick is the speedy 
Remedy and Cure, for which, they have Solemn Songs 
and Tunes.” 
The italics are mine. The tarantelles of to-day 
are in very fast time, quite the opposite to solemn. 
I should, therefore, be glad to hear of any other 
accounts agreeing with the above. Nornis C. 


Replies. 


GALILEO. 
(7™ S. iv. 9, 113, 158.) 

a, a singular coincidence, of which I will 
franily give Mr. Lynn the benefit, I was at 
Windsor Castle a very short time ago, and was 
led to observe, without any reason I wot of (unless, 


indeed, he happened to have been just at the same 
time penning his reply, and some “ that-which- 

-wings” carried his remark and “magnetized” 
me!) that “it is a beautiful place, but I should 
not care to be shut up there.” On the other hand, 
I must add that the friend to whom I spoke was 
altogether of a different opinion, and said that he 
should greatly enjoy it. But Windsor Castle is 
not Rome; and for me, whose enthusiastic love of 
Italian atmosphere and surroundings, however 
intense, probably only approaches in far-off mea- 
sure that Galileo must have felt, I cannot imagine 
that earth has anything more delightful to afford 
than some summer weeks or months spent under the 
shady groves of Villa Medici, especially when in 
the freshness of their prime, before neglect had 
given them that faint tinge of sadness they wear 
now. And to be there in the midst of like-minded 
people, cherished as a wounded lion by a circle of 
cultivated and sympathizing admirers ! 

It is decidedly difficult “to make a lie die.” I 
am glad to see, however, that Mr. Lynn gives up 
the hardships and tortures which I think were 
tacitly contained in the original “ newspaper para- 
graph,” but he fights for the old traditions inch by 
inch, and entrenches himself, as a last resort, in 
the word “imprisoned”; he cannot bring himself 
yet to give that up. 

Such an imprisonment reminds me of the well- 
known hyperbolic verses: “ Forget thee? If to 
dream by night and live for thee by day, &. If 


this be called ing thee, thou art indeed 
forgot.” If to enjoy the most delicious sojourn 
that romancers could devise be called imprison- 
ment, then I allow that Galileo was imprisoned, 
But eppur si muove; in other words, he under- 
went nothing to which the ordinary use of the 
word applies. * 

Farther, I beg to say that I did not “ insinuate” 
anything. I boldly and openly stated, and now 
repeat, that it appears from the vast literature 
which has grown up in every country round this 
matter, so succintly epitomized by Whewell and 
by Biot, that he was troubled far more by the 
interference of his compeers than by the severity 
of his judges. The same spirit of jealousy which 
now tries to inflict pain by an unfair review, where 
we read between the lines the writer’s animas— 

When Heaven with such parts has blest him, 

Have I not reason to detest him ?— 
then exhibited itself in hounding on the rigour of 
the law. “L’envie qui ne le perdait pas de vue 
ne le laissa pas en paix,” says Biot, in one place; 
and in another, ‘‘ Outre le nombre inevitable 
d’envieux que devrait naturellement lui attirer son 
mérite, ses découvertes lui avait donné pour en- 
nemis tous ceux qui jusque alors avaient enseigné 
la doctrine ancienne.” 

On the other hand, Whewell shows that among 
“popes and cardinals” there was a ready acqui- 
escence in his discoveries, and theyt might bave 
been ready enough to leave him alone, as would 

sibly many of his opponents, if he had left the 

ible out of the question.t He says again :— 

“The doctrine of the earth’s motion round the sun, 
when promulgated by Copernicus, soon after 1500, 
was received with favour by the most intelligent eccle- 
siastics, and lectures in support of it were delivered in 
the ecclesiastical colleges Besides that Galileo's own 
behaviour appears to have provoked interference, there 
must have been a great change in. the temper of the 
times to make it possible for Galileo’s adversaries to 

* For even during the few days when he was actually 
within the precincts of Holy Office, between his first 
and second examination, be was not treated asa prisoner, 
but was lodged in the most commodious apartment of 
the officers of the court, his own man in attendance, 
and his meals sent from the Tuscan ambassador's by his 
servants, who also waited on him, only leaving at night. 

t “ The Pope did not sign any of the decrees or orders 
relating to the trial. Neither the decree of 1616 nor 
the sentence of 1633 Neither Paul V. nor Urban 
VIII, ratified the documents with their signatures.”— 
‘ The Private Life of Galileo,’ Macmillan, 1870, pp. 259- 
260. By an anonymous writer by no means partial to 
popes and cardinals. 

} See ‘Galileo e Inquisizione Memorie Storico-critiche 
diretti alla Romana Accademia di Archeologia,’ Marino 
Marini, Roma, 1850, p. 53. I have also heard it argued 
that the Holy Office was chiefly in the hands of Domi- 
nicans, and the Dominicans had always been favourable 
to the teaching of Copernicus. Cardinal Schonberg, & 
Dominican, encouraged Copernicus to publish his views, 
and Padre Campanella, one of Galileo's best Florence 
friends, was a Dominican monk. 
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bring the sentence of the uisition opinions 
which had so long been gus ence.” 

These passages may suffice to show that Mr. 
Lyywx was in error in believing “there is no 
evidence whatever” for what I advanced. But 
another which has just fallen under my hand is so 
much to the point that it is but justice to myself 
to quote it :— 

Ewil Wohlwill, ‘Der Inquisitionsprocess,’ Berlin, 
1870, p. 25, gives part of a letter from Galileo’s 
Venetian frieud Sagredo, in which he exults over 
the fact of the sentence of the court having proved 
its views to be so different from what his ‘* most 
ignorant and most malicious enemies had hoped.” 

The opinion of his own personal friend and con- 
temporary evidently differed from Ma. Lynn’s. 

Galileo's services to the world as a man of science, 
of course, are gratefully acknowledged by every- 
body. But he was not the hero and martyr which it 
has been sought to make of him forcontroversial pur- 

There is an admirable portrait of him, given 
in facsimile from one in the Barberini Library, in 
*Urbano VIII. e Galileo Galilei ; Memorie Storiche 
di Sante Pieralisi, librarian of the said library, 
Roma, 1875, which tells better the sort of man he 
was than shelves full of conjectural books. It is 
not the face of a determined, high-minded man, 
but rather of a eg bey but ill-tempered 
and fidgetty one. ge forehead and brilliant 
eyes, but a hesitating mouth and a sournois ex- 
pression. Of course all interference is irksome, and 
makes one cry out ; and Galileo did cry out. But 
what is important to establish in a paper like 
‘N. & Q.’ is the historic fact as distinguished from 
the polemic fiction ; and the historic fact is that 
Galileo was interfered with not because he was 
obnoxious to “‘ popes and cardinals,” who were 
really his best friends,* but because the injudicious 
way in which he set himself against the public 

nion of his day laid him open to the opposition 
jealous rivals;+ and that that interference was 
of the mildest description.t 


* Not only were Paul V, and Cardinal Barberini, after- 
wards Urban VIII, intimate friends, to whom his works 
were allowed to be dedicated (L. Marzio, ‘Studj Storici 
Letterarj e Filosofici,’: Roma, 1872), but Cardinal Leo- 

de’ Medici was his staunch friend to his latest 
th (Paolo Frisi, ‘Elogio del Galileo,’ p. 104 e 
passim, and Aug. Fabroni, ‘ Elogio di L. de’ Medici °), 

t Paolo Frisi, who throughout his book gives the usual 
Mendacious account of the proceedings of the Inquisi- 
tion, yet lays the blame of the outcry against him at the 
door of his opponents, “ I suoi nemici allora vociferarono 
per ogni parte” (p. 68) ; and Fabroni, of whom the same 
may be said, yet allows (p. 45), “ This sublime delight in 

discoveries was disturbed ‘da tre potenti nemici, come 
egli stesso diceva, ignoranza, invidia, empieta,’” 

} Urbani VIII. was a Barberini, and the Barberini 

brarian had exceptional sources of information, Among 
other significant documents he quotes is (p. 227) a letter 
from Galileo to his friend Cioli, dated February, 1633, in 
which even he, ready as he was to cry out, speaks of the 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, but for 
brevity’s sake I will only further allude to a most 
useful work, containing many documents in the 
case that had never been published before, which 
came out at Bologna in 1872, ‘ Di Copernico e di 
Galileo, by M. B. Olivieri, with notes by Tommaso 
Bonara. I am surprised the British Maseum does 
not seem to possess a copy. H. Busx. 


Hopeless as is the task of attempting to uproot, 
or even no more than to loosen, certain popular 
fallacies deeply grounded in the subsoil of pre- 
judice as is that in regard to the treatment of 
Galileo—a fallacy that has been refuted over and 
over again—I will transcribe, for whatever they 
may be worth to your readers, a few extracts 
from an article that appeared five or six years ago 
in one of the journals of a Department in France, 
where at that time arose a similar discussion to 
that which is now going on in the pages of 
‘N. & 

“C'est un protestant, c'est au célébre écrivant 
génevois Mallet du Pan, c’est 4 dire 4 un adversaire 
du Catholicisme, et nullement a un clérical, que nous 
empruntons la réfutation de |’anerie historique qui con- 
siste 4 prétendre que Galilée fut cité au tribunal de 
V'Inquisition, et condamné par ce tribunal pour avoir 
soutenu ses opinions sur le mouvement de la terre. Il 
s’exprime ainsi : ‘ Qu’un préjugé historique ait vingt ans 
de crédit, il faudra des siécles pour le détruire, et souvent 
les siécles ne le détruiront pas....... A entendre les récits 
pathétiques et les réflexions 4 ce sujet, répétés dans mille 
ouvrages, le physicien toscan fut sacrifié a la barbarie de 
son siécle et a l’ineptie de la Cour de Rome, Cette 
opinion est un roman; Galilée ne fut point persécuté 
comme bon astronome, mais en qualité de mauvais 
théologien. On l’aurait laissé tranquillement faire 
marcher la terre, s'il ne se fat point mélé d’expliquer 
la Bible. Il exigea que le Pape et le Saint Office dé- 
clarassent le systeme de Copernic fondé sur la Bible ; 
or, ce fut en réponse & ces exigences que Je Souverain 
Pontife, d’accord avec le cardinal Bellarmin, décida que 
la controverse soulevée avec emportement par Galilée 
serait jugée dans une Congrégation. Le Pape Paul V. 
ne lui en accorda pas moins ensuite une longue et trés 
amicale audience, et le cardinal Bellarmin, en lui parlant, 
au nom du Saint-Siége, ne lui interdit aucune hypothése 
astronomique....... Malgré tous les témoignages de sym- 
pathie et d’amitié dont il était objet de la part du Pape 
et de la Cour de Rome, Galilée, n’en persista pas moins 
dans ses disputes théologiques; il fit paraftre en 1632 
son ouvrage, ‘ Le Systeme du Monde,’ &c., dans lequel il 
lanca contre I’Eglise et I’Inquisition des sarcasmes qui 
provoquérent la sommation de comparaitre 4 Rome en 
personne l'année suivante. Comment y fut-il traité! 
Avec des égards inusités, avec des attentions par- 
ticuliéres, avec des énag ts qui attestaient le 
respect public pour son génie....... L' Inquisition ayant 
interroge Galilée, Iui accorda un temps convenable 
pour préparer sa défense. I] sentit alors la difficulté 
d’alléguer quoi que ce fit qui ressemblat & une justifica- 
tion plausible de sa juite, et il eut recours 4 d’in- 
génieux et vains artifices qui furent considérés par le 
tribunal comme une aggravation de sa faute. Cette 
apologie est un véritable galimatias; ce n’est pas la 


“ trattamento mansueto e benigno” which he had met 


with at the hands of the Inquisition. 
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réalité du mouvement de la terre qu'il démontre aux 
uisiteurs, il ergote avec eux sur Job et sur Josué....... 
prison ” fut commuée en une relégation & I’hotel de 
Toscane, et au bout de huit jours Galilée se vit maitre 
de retourner dans sa patrie; il avait si peu souffert 
pendant sa détention, que, malgré ses soixante-quinze 
ans, il fit en pied une partie de la route de Rome 4 
Viterbe. Il faut entendre Galilée lui-méme, pour se 
faire une idée juste de ces chimériques souffrances dont 
on ne cesse de parler dans de prétendus livres bis- 
toriques; Galilée s’exprime ainsi dans une lettre qu'il 
adresse, en Janvier, 1634, 4 l'un de ses amis : “ Depuis bien 
des années, je n'ai jamais été mieux en santé qu'aprés 
ma citation 4 Rome, J’ai été retenu cing mois en prison 
: la maison de l'ambassadeur de Toscane, qui m’a 
traité, ainsi que sa femme, avec un si grand témoignage 
qu'on n’eit pu mieux faire l’égard de ses plus 
proches parents. Aprés l’expédition de ma cause, j'ai 
été condamné a une prison facultative, au libre arbitre 
de sa Sainteté. Pour quelques jours cette prison fut la 
is et le jardin du Grand-Duc, a la Trinité-du-Mont. 
uite, j'éch i cette rési contre la maison de 
Mgr. l’Archevéque, 4 Sienne, ot j'ai paseé cing mois en 
compagnie du Pére de Saint-Iré, et en visites continuelles 
de la part de la noblesse de cette ville. N’ayant donc point 
souffert dans les deux choses qui doivent seules nous étre 
chéres au-dessus de toutes les autres, je veux dire dans 
la vie et dans l"honneur—au contraire, étant a )’abri 
sous ces deux rapports,” &c. (Lettre conservée a la 
Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris.) Comparez ce récit 
avec le tableau de fantaisie dressé par des romanciers 
qui s’intitulent historiens, et toujours suivis de cinquante 
plagiaires.’ C'est en 1784 que parut cette réfutation 
compléte des mensonges imprimés au sujet de la per- 
sécution de Galilée, titre sous lequel Mallet du Pan 
publia son travail, et jusqu’en 1841, il ne se trouva per- 
sonne pour répondre au critique protestant et pour oser 
reproduire les mensonges qu'il avait réduits 4 néant.” 
Sir David Brewster is also quoted as admitting 
that Galileo was treated with a marked deference 
and generosity by the principal members and 
highest dignitaries of the Church ; while I would 
add, in conclusion, that, according to the researches 
of the late Prof. Heis (vide his ‘ Wochenschrift 
fiir Astronomie,’ &c., 1868, No, 36), the famous 
“E pur si muove” is to be found for the first 
time in vol. iv. of the ‘ Dictionnaire Historique,’ 
published in 1789, at Caen, and in this wise : 
“ Au moment qu’il se releva, agité par le remord 
d@’avoir fait un faux serment, les yeux baissés vers 
la terre, on prétend qu'il dit, frappant du pied, 
‘E pur si muove !’”—a notable instance, surely, 
of “ Se non é vero é ben trovato.” 
Ropsrt 


1 am somewhat surprised that as to the character 
of the fa astr rs imprisonment in 1638 
(when he was undoubtedly suffering some description 
of restraint at Florence) no correspondent has 
cited our John Milton’s contemporary personal 
account of a visit or visits paid to Galileo, in August 
and September of the above year, and the editorial 
glosses that have from time to time assumed to 
throw light on the poet’s somewhat ambiguous 
passage in the ‘ Areopagitica’:— 

“T could recount what I have seen and heard in other 


“ 


There [Florence] it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition 
for thinking in Astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
and Dominican licensers thought,” 

One editorial note to this is :— 

“ This passage might have been expected to decide the 
question whether Galileo was in prison when Milton 
visited him; but unfortunately it throws no light upon 
the subject, though the construction of the sentence seems 
to favour the idea that he was still, when the poet saw 
him, a captive.”—‘ Select Prose Works of Milton,’ edited 
by J. A. St. John (London, Hatchard & Son), 1836, 
vol. i. pp. 222-3. 

But the lapse of half a century has enabled us to 
advance the settlement of the question materially, 
as is demonstrated by the late correspondence in 
your pages, and we havea more valuable exposition 
in the comment of Prof. Masson (‘ Life and Times 
of Milton,’ i. 788):— 

“ The words imply a walk in the company of Malatesti 
or Gatti or Buommatei, or some one of the Florentine 
group, to Galileo's delightful villa at Arcetri, just beyond 
the walle of Florence, an introduction to the blind sage 
[Galileo } and a cordial reception by him according to 

is wont,”’ &c. 

Again :— 
“ Liberated from his Roman prison, he had returned 
to Tuscany in December, 1633, in the seventieth year 
of his age, still under certain restrictions on his libert: 
imposed by the Holy Office, and the last years of his life 
were spent at Arcetri, a sunny vine-clad slope a little way 
out of Florence on the South side...... 
Seven years a prisoner at the City gate 
Let in but in his grave clothes— 
he lived happily enough.” —Jbid., 766, 767, see also ante, 
pp. 766, 767. 
That the visit (if only one) alluded to in the 
* Areopagitica’ was paid during the month of 
August or September, 1638, the context of the 
whole chapter from which I have taken the above 
extracts amply proves. 
As to Galileo’s blindness at the time he received 
the great English writer, the article on Galileo in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ referred to by 
A. L. L. and Mr. Lyn is express, and in 
with Prof. Masson’s account also, as to date :— 
“This last telescopic discovery—that of the moon's 
diurnal and monthly librations—was made in 1637, only 
a few months before his eyes were for ever closed in 
hopeless blindness, It was in this condition that Milton 
found him when he visited him at Arcetri [Villa Martinelli] 
in 1638,”"—Ninth edition, vol, x. p. 34 (second col.). 
In the same work we find, under the head 
* Milton” (probably from the pen of Prof. Masson), 
under date 1638 :— 
“ It was in the neighbourhood of Florence also that be 
* found and visited ’ the great Galileo, then old and blind, 
and still nominally » prisoner to the Inquisition for his 
astronomical heresy.” 
I have ventured to italicize the word appearing 
to settle the point in dispute. 
The sum of the matter seems to be that A. L. L, 


countries where this kind of inquisition tryannises...... 


was justified in his suspicions as to the erroneous 
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character of the newspaper paragraph which Mr. 
Lynn agrees with Miss Busk in denouncing ; 
that this error was twofold, first as to date, secondly 
as to the character of the great astronomer’s im- 
prisonment, which probably, modified in degree, 
was one continuing restraint on his personal liberty 
of some ten years duration. To the discussion 
on the other points between Miss Busk and Mr. 
Lyxy, I can offer no appropriate a 
EMO. 


Anquesus (7 §. iii. 514; iv. 96).—Harquebus, 
hackbush, and hackbut are variants of the same 
original word. The ultimate source is the (fifteenth 
century) German hakenbiichse, hakebiichse (six- 
teenth century) Flemish haeckbuyse, Dutch haak- 
bus, meaning “hook-gun,” “gun with a hook” (a 
croc), so called from the hook cast with the piece, 
by which it was kept in place on itssupport. The 
word became in fourteenth century French hacque- 
buche, acquebuche (1478), and eventually, after 
many variations (¢.9., ocquebute, hargbute, haque- 
buse, &c.), hacquebutte. In Italian, the word was, by 

pular etymology, perverted about 1500 to arco- 
iets arcobuso (arco probably having reference to 
the bow or arcubalist of which the new weapon 
took the place, and bugio, buso=“ hole, hollow,” 
either to the barrel or the hole connecting the 
barrel and external pan). In later Italian the 
notion of the bow disappeared, and the word was 
assimilated to words like archiduca, architrave, 
making archibugio or archibuso. A much im- 
— form of the weapon was introduced in 

taly, and first used, it is believed, at the siege of 
Pavia in 1521. This was, in fact, what was after- 
wards called in French the arquebuse & meche or 
arquebuse proper, and was so great an improve- 
ment on the haquebute (or arquebuse d croc) al- 
ready used by the French as to be practically a 
new weapon, which was at once adopted by the 
Spanish and French with the Italian form of the 
name, giving Spanish arcabuz, French arquebuse. 
For the fact that the latter was actually taken 
from Italian we have the contemporary testimony 
of the surgeon A. Paré (‘Treatment of Harquebus 
Wounds’), 1545, who also cites the Italian popular 
etymology. Mixture of the two forms in French 
gave arquebouste (1546), harquebutte (1580), halque- 
bouze (1589), and various other curious forms. 
English shows, early in the sixteenth century, 
hackbush, hagbush, from the early Flemish or 
French type haeckbuyse, hacquebuche ; also, about 
1540, arcubos, arcubose, from Italian or Spanish ; 
but the two typical sixteenth century English 
forms were haquebute (later, hackbut, hagbut) and 
harquebuse (commonly hargubush), with endless 
variant spellings, The finally accepted French 
form arquebuse appeared in English in the seven- 
teenth century, and harquebus, arquebus, with 
many minor varieties of spelling, now divide the 


suffrages of historical writers. The older French 
form hackbut, hagbut, occurs more frequently in 
Scottish history for the weapon. The two forms 
are connected by the intermediate hackbush, hag- 
bush. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 

Name or Ruskin (6 §, xii. 145, 191; 7" 8. 
iii, 438; iv. 71).—I do not think much reliance 
need be placed on the often-told anecdote in 
connexion with the name of Erskine. Similar 
stories are told about most of our old surnames, 
¢.g., Percy, Turnbull, &c. The name is evidently 
a territorial surname. In a document pertaining 
to the Mars family we find reference to “‘Sir 
Thomas of Erskyn,” under date May 24, 1397 
(quoted by Lord Crawford in his ‘ Karldom of 
Mar’). We also meet with the barbarous form 
Araskine, temp. Charles II. (Sir Charles Araskine, 
of Cambo, was Lyon King of Arms.) The examples 
given by Mr. Exvis destroy any probability there 
might seem to be in James Hannay’s suggestion 
that the names Ruskin and Erskine were related. 
The broad pronunciation of Erskine has been re- 
ferred to (6@ S. xii. 191); it is also, and most 
commonly, pronounced with the r silent. Lord 
Campbell tells the following story in his ‘ Life of 
Lord Erskine ’:— 

The name was variously spelt ‘ Ereskin,’ ‘ Airskin,’ 
and ‘ Areseskin.’ The common pronunciation in Scot- 
land is ‘ Askin,’ which gave rise to an often-told repartee 
of the famous Henry Erskine. A silly fellow at the 
Scotch bar, not liking a oe ye to him by the 
witty Dean of Faculty, testily said, ‘Harry, I never 
meet r but I find you Askin’; to which he replied, 
‘ And I, Bob, never meet you but I find an Anser,’ "— 
* Lives of the Lord Chancellors,’ vol. vi. p. 368, note. ,, 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


This name apparently terminates in the suffix 
-kin, and should therefore be a dimunitive form of 
some Christian name, after the manner of Wilkin, 
Hawkin, Jenkin, &. Mr. A. S. Exxis quotes 
Roskyn as an old form of the name. The original 
Christian name I believe to have been Roger. 
The following table will exhibit the successive 
stages from Roger to Ruskin in the easiest way:— 

| 
Rodge+kia 


| 
Rosk. 
In support of this I append another name-group, 


illustrating the above derivation in every detail:— 
Hodge 


| 

| 

a 
a 
| 
Huskin-son. 
O, J. Barrerssy, 

61, Hanover Square, Bradford. 
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Mazarive Brae (7™ iv. 28, 115).—Neither 
of the two answers to the above query has touched 
upon the fact that there are two Bibles known 
under the name of Mazarine. The first and best 
known is the forty-two-line Bible, printed c. 1455-6 
by Schoiffer, called the Mazarine or Mazarin Bible, 
im accordance with stories which state either that 
the first copy brought into notice belonged to 
Cardinal Mazarin, or was discovered in the Maza- 
rine Library at Paris. The second, and lesser 
known, is the Bible of forty-five lines, printed 
before 1466 by Eggestein, which was formerly 
attributed to Bamler, his name having been found 
in a copy as illuminator. I would suggest that 
the attribution of the forty-two line Bible to Guten- 
berg is almost certainly incorrect ; it must surely 
be given to Schoiffer. E. 8. D. 


Hrr (7™ §. iii. 28, 112, 295, 435).—This form of 
the neuter pronoun occurs on a fifteenth-century 
encaustic tile, in the following inscription :— 

Thenke mon thi liffe 
mai not ev’ endure, 
That thou dost thi self 
Of that thou art sure 
but that thou kipist 
un to thi sectur* cure. 
And ev hit availe the 
hit is but aventure. 


A. A. 


Loca Laven (7™ S. ii. 446; iii. 30, 113, 
177, 295, 458; iv. 131).—Mr. Garpiver has 
formulated the rule that the Celtic race in 
namiog streams and rivers did so by specifying 
some characteristic in the stream itself; and 
when examples are Boye ve of streams named 
from features external to them he says that these 
are bat exceptions to his rule ; and he asks me if I 
can point to any rule, “especially in so liquid a 
science as geographical etymology,” to which ex- 
ceptions cannot be found. If he will turn to my 
last note he will see that I told him I could tell 
him of hundreds of streams in Scotland and Ire- 
land whose names are formed in a manner contrary 
to his rule. I protest against 4 priori theories be- 
ing accepted as rales. If they should be so accepted 
I am afraid geographical etymology will continue 
to be Garpiver’s third 
paragra contains the A B CO of place-names. 
‘The stream,” or an equivalent wan would in- 
variably be the first name of every stream ; but in 
a land of streams a qualitative word would of ne- 
cessity come to be added. My belief is that it was 
added by unconscious selection of any prominent 
feature in, near, or connected with the stream. 
Where no such feature obviously presented itself, 
then successive races added as a qualitative to 
their own word for a stream the word for a stream 
in the speech of their predecessors, the result being 


* Successor or executor. 


such awkward linguistic edifices as Wansbeckwater. 
The same process takes its course in place-names 
other than those of streams, giving such bilingual 
pleonasms as Barr Hill, Knockan Hill, from barr 
and cnocén; and even in names composed in a 
single language we find such repetition—as Blaiket 
Wood (blec wudu), black wood wood; Aiket 
Wood (dc wudu), oak wood wood. Within a 
mile of where I am sitting, in this most Teutonic 
county of Surrey, are two ponds, Pirdmere Pond 
and Mere Pond, showing that the sense of the 
word mere has been so completely forgotten that it 
is used only as a distinctive label. What I am 
arguing for is this—that the process of conferring 
place-names, whether by Celts or by Teutons, was, 
in primitive times, entirely unconscious and auto- 
matic ; and that nothing but mischief can arise by 
devising fanciful rules founded upon partial in- 
vestigation. Herpert Maxwett. 


May I venture to t, in the most delicate 
manner possible, that Mr. Garpiner’s water- 
water-water etymology of Wansbeckwater is a 
broken cistern, that will hold no water? Granting 
avon may become wan, Avonbeck would become 


Wanbeck, not Wansbeck. There is a much graver 
objection than that ; but till, at least, Mr. Gar- 
DINER accounts for the s which thrusts itself into 
the word I, for one, shall be unconvinced, — by 


Hebrew citations. 
Glasgow. 


aND Historicat Society oF 
Great Britain (7 S. iv. 68).—This society was 
started in 1856-57 by a Mr. Rycroft Reeve, who 
then lived in Brompton Crescent. As I was elected 
an honorary member of it, perhaps it may seem un- 
gracious on my part to say that it did very little 
work after the first year or two of its existence, 
that its “local habitation” has been unknown to 
me and undiscoverable by me for the last few 
years, and that I have not withdrawn my 
name from it only in a vague hope that it will 
wake up again some day, like a second Rip 
van Winkle, into a vigorous and useful exist- 
ence. The hopes with which I joined it thi 
years ago have not been realized. At present 
could not honestly recommend any friend to join 
it, even if he could discover its address ; and its 

lace seems to me to be fairly well supplied by the 
Royal Historical Society, which meets in Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, and of which Lord 
Aberdare is the president. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 

I have a circular, dated May 14, 1858, from Mr. 
Rycroft Reeve, secretary, wherein it is stated that “a 
large amount of authentic genealogical and historical 
matter relating to the early ancestry of fellows of 
the society has been collated and arranged, and 
several elaborate pedigrees, commencing in the 
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ninth and eleventh centuries and bi t down to 
the present time, have been compiled.” circular 
is headed 208, Piccadilly, London, W., and appa- 
rently the society had a seal, Az., three scrolls ; 
crest, a hand holding a pen ; supporters, Time and 
Fame (?), each holding a scroll. R. J. F. 


Your co ndent Y. S. M. can probably find 
out some of its secret history by addressing R. 
Reeve, Zisq., 25, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 

Mus Ursanvs. 


“Rare” Ben Jonson §, iv. 129).— 
Though the contemporary notices of Ben Jonson 
and his works have not been examined by me spe- 
cially for this epithet rare, yet I have read most, 
if not all, such notices, and can, I think, say with 
some confidence that wo have no knowledge of its 
being given to him before Sir John —- of his 
own motion, caused it to be inscribed on his sup- 

ly temporary tombstone. That I might some- 
what rehabilitate my memory, I have, since I read 
E. H. W.’s query, again run through the ‘Jonsonius 
Virbius, the commendatory verses, and some other 
i with the same result. The nearest, from 
Geo, ( on Sejanus, is so far off that it is no 


And my worke, in it selfe, is deare and Rare. 


And Selden’s, before the folio version of ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ is still more distant :— 
Placere 
Te doctis juvat auribus, placere 
Te raris juvat auribus. 
As is this, in the first of the ‘ Jonsonius Virbius’ 
pieces by Lord Falkland, ad fin. :— 
Let Digby, Carew, Killigrew, and Maine, 
Godolphin, Waller, that inspired brain, 
Or whose rare pen besides deserves the grace. 
Br. NicHotson, 


Dr. Brewer, in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ art. ‘‘ Rare 
Ben,” says, ‘‘So Shakespeare called Ben Jonson, 
the dramatist.” On what occasion the epithet was 
applied is not stated. Shakespeare, in his plays, 
frequently applies the epithet rare to both persons 
and things; ¢.g., “Vulcan a rare carpenter” 
(‘Much Ado,’ I. i.); “ Most rare Pompey ” (‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii.). See also Mrs. C. Clarke’s 
‘Concordance,’ s.v. “‘ Rare.” §Frepx. Rowe. 

Ashford, Kent, 


Sim Ricnarp R. Vyvray, Barr. (5" S. xii. 
148, 332, 357).—Happening this morning to re- 
uire a reference in some back numbers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 

lighted on these three, which refer to my late 
unele, but which, as I was not in England at the 
time, must have escaped my notice, or I should 
have certainly replied thereto. The late Dr. 
Pearce, who writes at the third of these refer- 


I should like to know is what has become of my 
uncle’s MSS., which were in the late doctor's pos- 
session, and about which his widow wrote to me 
at the Reform Club shortly after her husband’s 
death, and asked me to purchase. This was, so far 
as I can remember, in the year 1881. I replied 
that if she would allow me to peruse them I should 
be pleased to do so, provided they would be of ser- 
vice to me in a then contemplated biography of m 
uncle; but from that day to this I have never h 
a word from Mrs. Pearce ; even if she be alive or 
not Iam ignorant. If this should meet the eyes 
of any friend of Mrs. Pearce, or any one who may 
happen to know of the whereabouts or. exist- 
ence of these MSS., I should feel greatly obliged if 
he would communicate with me direct, as I still 
have an idea of leaving a short memoir of that stern 
unflinching Tory, “who was king in 1831 
when William IV. dissolved the Parliament which 
would not be reformed,” so ow described in 
Miss Harriet Martineau’s ‘ History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace.’ Epwarp R. Vrvray. 
231, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 


Comper Famiy (7 §. iii. 515; iv. 111).—The 
following is the entry from the parish register of 
Westerham, Kent, relative to the baptism of Thomas 
Comber, Dean of Durham: “ 1645, Mar. 20, was 
baptized Thomas, the sonne of James Comber.” 
The family was not one of any note. The name is 
still common in the district as a 


Tae Arms or THE City or Lonpon (7" §. iv. 
68).—The extract from the Harl. MS. given by Mr. 
Srocxen is due to William Smith, who was 
created Rouge Dragon Oct. 22, 1597. He was 
a London merchant who travelled abroad, and 
was added to the Heralds’ College on the request 
of that society. Though he was opposed to Stow’s 
theory, he was not an enemy, for “‘ they were well 
acquainted, and communicated their labours to 
each other.” But for all that, ‘‘ Stow would not 
be persuaded concerning the Dutch blazon of 
the London arms, but affirmed them to have 
been always the same” (Strype’s “ Life of Stow,” 
prefixed to Stow’s ‘Survey,’ vol. i. p. 15). This 
notice, with other particulars concerning the 
question of the origin of the sword or dagger in 
the City arms, is given in the ‘ Chronicles of 
London Bridge,’ second edition, London, 1839, 
pp. 126-134, 

The extract given by Mr. Srocken appears in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 2®¢S. x. 88 (wrongly called in the 
Index vol. ix.), but at greater length. There is also 
a similar query as to the Church in Antwerp which 
received no answer. An editorial note in 4" §, v. 
490, enters upon the question of the arms, and 
refers to the ‘Liber Custumarum.’ There are also 


ences, says, rightly, “‘The Harmony of the Compre- 
hensible World’ was never published.” But w 


other communications in 5" 8. xi. 327, 355, 457, 
i London 
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Bridge’ is a much fuller and better one than 
appears in these replies. Ep. MarsHatu. 


Cuartes (7* §. iv. 108).—J. J. 8. 
does not state to what this entry refers, or in what 
kind of list it occurs. In the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1755, in the list of bankrupts, given 
on g 92, is the following entry : “‘ Charles Macklin, 
of St. Paul, Cov. Garden, vintner.” This was the 
actor himself, who took leave of the stage on 
December 20th, 1753, after reciting an epilogue 
written for the occasion by Garrick, he set up a 
tavern and coffee-house under the piazzas of Covent 
Garden Theatre, where a society called the “British 
fg ome ” met twice a week. The scheme was 
a failure, and Macklin returned to the stage. I 
would also remind J. J. 8S. that Macklin is sup- 

to have been a native of the north of 
d, and to have taken the name of Macklin 
in lieu of Maclaughin or McLaughlin. 
G. F. R. B. 


Heyryr Froop §. iv. 108).—Shortly after 
writing these queries I wrote to the under 
treasurers of the Inner and Middle Temples in 
order to clear up the third point. From the Inner 
Temple I received a courteous reply, informing me 
that Flood was admitted a member of that Society 
on January 19th, 1750; while a request for ‘‘ the 
usual fee, viz., 2s. 6d.,” prior to ing a search, 
was the reply which I received from the Middle 
Temple. G. F. R. B. 


Morro or Waterton Famity 8. iii, 452 ; 
iv. 18, 92).—“ Kind or Kynd.” Two roses, white 
and red, are both roses, but they are not the same 
“kind.” Frem, fremd, or fremit, a stranger or 
foreigner; “fremit folk” are those one knows 
nothing about. If some of your correspondents 
would consult an ordinary Scottish dictionary it 
would save ‘N. & Q.’ unnecessary queries as to 
words still in use in the vernacular, C. 


I copied the motto from the book-plate of 
Edmund Waterton, of Walton, in a book in my 
‘Viola Sanctorum,’ 1487—formerly 

ging to him, so I think it must be correct. 


Hale. 


This motto is evidently a translation of Prov. 
xxvii. 10, “ Melior est vicinus juxta quam frater 
procul,” and this explains this meaning. 

E. Lenton 


Svsurss anp Environs (7™ §. iii. 516).— 
Taking the words as I hear them used, I would say 
environs =that part immediately adjoining a city, 
the innermost circle next to the city itself; 
suburbs=all the district situated in the neighbour- 
hood of a large town. Environs is the lesser term, 
suburbs. The phrase “a suburban resi ” is 


often used in a very wide sense. Business men 
talk of having a house in the suburbs which is 
often several miles from the town. 

Rosert F, Garpryer, 


Saaz on Graves (7" S. iii. 229, 353, 417 ; iv, 
116).—The line “Cur moriatur,” &c., is taken 
from the ‘Schola Salerni.’ In Bullein’s ‘ Bul- 
warke of Defence,’ 1579, fol. 5, verso, I find the 
following words :— 

“The incom le vertue of thys herbe is excellent, 
that the great learned fathers of Salern did wryte these 
wordes to the late famous Prynce Kyng Henry the 
eyght, in the lande thereof saying Cur moriatus homo 
cut salwia crescit in horto? Inquiringe why mortal men 
should dye whych haue sage in their gardens? But be- 
cause no herbe hath power to make men immortall they 
> renee Contra vim mortis not est medicamen in 

ortis, 
Sage will only grow in pure air, so that the line 
only means that those who live in pure air will 
live long. I have been told that some years ago 
an old woman planted sage on her husband’s grave 
in Eckington Churchyard, Derbyshire. 

8. 0. Appr. 

Sheffield. 


It is asked who was the author of “Cur moriatur 
homo cui salvia crescit in horton”? It is line 177 
of the ‘Schola Salernitana,’ the authorship of which 
is thus described :— 

“It is the received opinion that during Robert's (of 

Normandy) continuance in Italy, or soon after, this poem, 
the ‘ Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ was composed, for 
the preservation of his health, by the Physicians of 
Salerno...... This m, though written in the name of 
the whole School of Salerno, is usually attributed to 
John de Milano, His name is affixed to it in many 
MSS., one as old as 1418......Who he was, where he 
lived, or what share he had in the poem, are equally un- 
known.” 
See Muratori, ‘ Ant. Ital.,’ vol. iii. dissert. xliv. 
col. 935, and other authorities, in ‘Regimen 
Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ by Sir Alex. Croke, Ox., 
1830, pp. 23, 27, 28, 110. Ep. MarsHatl. 


“ ALL WISE MEN ARE OF THE SAME RELIGION” 
(6 S. iii. 406, 472; 7™ S. iii, 440, 468, 521).— 
The following version of this anecdote is given by 
Mr. J. A. Froude at p. 142 of his ‘Short Studies 
on Great Subjects,’ without, however, any acknow- 
ledgment of its origin :— 

“* Of what religion are you, Mr. Rogers?’ said a lady 
once, ‘What religion, madam? I am of the religion of 
all sensible mea.’ ‘And what is that?’ she asked, ‘All 
sensible men, madam, keep that to themselves.’”’ 

H. C. 


Five-Guivea Pisce pesicnep By Wrov, R.A. 
(7 S. iv. 108).—Mr. Kenyon, in his ‘ Gold Coins 
of England’ (1884), p. 204, says that “two 

rns for five-pound pieces were produced...... 
aving Una and the lion on the reverse, in refer- 
ence, it is presumed, to the government of the 
British nation by a queen; but no such coins have 
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ever been issued to the public.” It is stated in 
‘The Value of British Coins’ that Wyon’s pattern 
five-pound piece is worth 71. 10s. 

G. F. R. B. 


Buve Perer (7* §S. iii. 477; iv. 116).—Is there 
not more to be said about “Blue Peter” than to 
copy from ‘Phrase and Fable’? The flag is, I 

ieve, the same in the French service as in ours, 
and, as a flag of departure, has the same meaning, 
Ithink. It is a flag of blue ground, with a white 
square in the centre, and is called banniére, or 
bannitre de partance. It is hung out at the poop. 
It is not called le pavillon de partir, but la bannitre 
de partance ; and from partance you could not get 
Peter. So that proof is required to show that the 
expression partir was ever in use, from which 
Peter might be corruptly derived. I believe it to 
be apocryphal—utterly a fancy guess, prettily 
human and ingenious, but quite without founda- 
tion, Is it not rather that in the English navy 
there are “repeat signals,” of which this “ Blue 
Peter” is one, and very commonly recurrent, so 
that the corruption is rather an abbreviation 
of the blue repeater than from any French word 
partir? In naval actions there are frigates set 
apart to repeat signals, and such vessels are called 
repeaters; French, répétiteurs. It is rather re- 
markable how many marine terms we have in 
common with the French, and how many of these 
seem to have been borrowed by us from the French. 
We think the French poor seamen, but this fact 
alone warns us towards modesty. 

C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


The etymologies of this from Dr. Cobham 
Brewer, Falconer, and Webster are mere asser- 
tions, and conflicting assertions. I have been 
taught by experience, as well as by reason, that 
assertions are not proofs, and that two conflicting 
assertions cannot both be true. When some 
probability of proof is given to either, or to any 
other etymology, I may give it a preference, or 
even believe in it, but not before. 

Br. Nicno.son. 


Hatrers (7 iii. 497; iv. 94, 156).—The 
hat trade of this country was very extensively 
developed by the French emigrants who flocked 

ther in the seventeenth century. Mr. BuLLEN 
will find many interesting particulars regarding 
the hats manufactured by them in the following 
works ; Smiles’s ‘Huguenots in England and Ire- 
land’ (1867), pp. 323, 460; Weiss’s ‘History of 
the French Protestant Refugees’ (1854), pp. 
259-60; ‘History of the Trade in England’ 
(London, 1702) ; and ‘The Danger of the Church 
and Kingdom from Foreigners Considered’ (London, 
1721). The author of this last work, as quoted by 

» Smiles, very naively remarks, “Spaniards and 
instructed us how to make‘Spanish felts, 


and the French taught us not only how to perfect 
the mystery of making hats, but also how to take 
them off” (p. 460). Rozert F. Garpiver. 


Henry Warsvrton, M.P. ror Bripporr 
S. iii. 498).—Some account of this gentleman, who 
was M.P. for Kendal 1843-47, will be found in 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson’s ‘Cumberland and West- 
moreland M.P.s,’ at p. 450. Q. V. 


Bromrtat: Lowrner (7* §. iii. 429 ; iv. 77).— 
HERMENTRUDE states, by way of correction to ADA, 
that “there never was an Earl of Holland in Eng- 
land,” whereas Henry Rich, second son of Robert, 
Earl of Warwick, was created Earl of Holland in 
1624. On his death in 1649 he was succeeded by 
his son Robert, who also succeeded to the earldom 
of Warwick in 1673, and for three succeeding 
generations both earldoms remained in the Rich 
family. The last Earl of Warwick and of Holland 
died s.p. in 1759. Epw. B. pe Fonsianque. 


Lives From Dante §. iv. 148).—I did not 
read Lord Granville’s speech at Dover on the 
Jubilee, neither did I see the morning paper con- 
taining Dante’s lines, to which the Rev. J. Picx- 
ForD says his lordship made allusion. The lines, 
however, can be no other than these :— 

Come i Roman, per l’esercito molto, 

L’anno del Giubbileo, su per lo ponte 

Hanno a passar la gente modo tolto ; 

Che dall’ un lato tutti hanno la fronte 

Verso il castello, e vanno a Santo Pietro; 

Dall’ altra sponda vanno verso il monte. 
They will be found in the 18th canto of the 
‘Inferno,’ from verse 28 to 33. Dante, in ‘ Male- 
bolge,’ seeing the crowds in the first bolgia meet- 
ing, and passing each other in double columns 
divided by a line of separation, compares them to 
the crowds assembled in Rome at the time of the 
Jubilee ordained by Poniface VIII., on which 
occasion the Pope caused a barrier to be placed in 
the centre of the Ponte Sant’ Angelo to separate 
those going to St. Peter’s from those returning 
from it. Balbo, in his ‘ Life of Dante,’ says that 
towards the end of the thirteenth century a rumour 
spread among Christians that it was an ancient 
custom of the Holy See of Rome to grant to all 
such a plenary indulgence every hundredth year. 
In consequence of this report, people flocked in 
crowds to Rome, the great centre of Christianity ; 
and Pope Boniface, yielding to the rumour (if he 
had not himself originated it), proclaimed that 
plenary indulgence in the year a.p. 1300 would 
be granted to all Romans who for thirty days, and 
to all foreigners who for fifteen days, should attend 
the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
number of persons gathered in Rome for this 
purpose being so immense, it was necessary to 
take the precaution before named, to prevent 
crushing on the bridge leading to and from St, 
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Peter’s. The treasures and offerings brought by 
the pilgrims to the Pope on this occasion are said 
to have been enormous, and two priests were 
stationed day and night by the altar of St. Peter’s 
to receive the money presented there. Dante is 
said to have been in Rome during this Jubilee 
r, and it is supposed that the impressions which 
be then received decided him finally to carry out 
the ideas he had already formed of his grand poem. 
The ‘Commedia’ dates from this year (1300), when 
the poet had attained his thirty-fifth year. “Nel 
mezzo del cammin di nostra vita mi ritrovai pe 
una selva oscura.” 


From ‘Inferno,’ canto xviii. In Longfellow’s 
version it is :— 

Even as the Romans, for the mighty host, 

The year of Jubilee upon the bridge 
Have chosen a mode to pass the people over; 

For all upon one side towards the Castle 
‘Their faces have, and go unto St. Peter's ; 
On the other side they go towards the Mountain, 

In Wright’s translation it is as follows :— 

So, o’er the bridge the concourse to convey, 
Which flocks the year of Jubilee to Rome, 
Means are devised to form a double way,— 

That on the one side, all may keep in front 
The Castle, to St. Peter's as they throng,— 
All on the other journey to the Mount. 

Wright explains in a note :— 

“In the year 1300 Pope Boniface VIII. established 
the Jubilee for the sale of indulgences. So great was 
the concourse of pilgrims to Rome to purchase them, 
that in order to enable the crowds to pass and repass 
the bridge of St. Angelo with greater ease, it was divided 
lengthwise by a partition, so that on one side all had be- 
fore them the Castle of Adrian, on the other Mount 


Aventine,” 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


(Mr. Jowarnan Bovonrer supplies a prose transla- 
tion, and other correspondents refer to the passage. } 


Eveanor or Bretaone (7™ §. iv. 149).—Where 
the “ Pearl of Bretagne” was born no record in- 
forms us; but it was in 1184, so she was three 
years older than her brother. By John, and 
afterwards Henry III., she was detained in 
honourable captivity, not more rigorous than the 
seclusion of the king’s sisters, except that her 
movements were restricted and she was never 
allowed to marry. In 1230 robes are provided 
for her and her two damsels; she is allowed 
money for her alms and linen for her “ works”; 
the manor of Swaffham is granted to her; and 
venison is supplied from the royal forests, 
Visitors are allowed under careful supervision. 
In 1236 she was in Gloucester Castle; but in 
1241 she had been removed to Bristol, where she 
was slowly starved to death, 100/. being paid to 
John FitzGeoffrey, constable of Bristol Castle, 
on March 15, “ad executionem Alienore consan- 
Domini facienda” (Rot. Exit., 

ichs., 25-6 Hen, IIL). HERMENTRUDE. 


Eleanor, called from her extreme beauty the 
Pearl of Brittany,” was confined in Bristol 
Castle by her uncle King John. She was, of 
course, natural heir to the throne after the death 
of her young brother Prince Arthur. Year by 
year—that the people might be assured of her 
safety—she was brought out and exhibited; and 
year by year it was marked that the golden hue 
of her hair was changing, till at last she was an 
elderly grey-haired woman. She certainly never 
married, and her sad and eventless life closed 
during the reign of her cousin Henry IIL—a 
victim, like so many royal ladies, to the jealous 
fears of the reigning sovereign. As I am at 
present away from my books I am unable to 
give dates, but these Miss Strickland would 
supply. Cuartorre G. Bocrr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


Sandford, in his ‘Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England,’ ed. 1677, p. 69, states that 
“Eleanor was sent into England by her uncle 
King John, and imprisoned in Bristol Castle for 
no other crime than her title to the crown...... 
In durance there she prolonged her miserable 
life until the year of our Lord 1241, at which 
time she died a virgin, and lieth buried in the 
church of the nunnery at Ambresbury.” He 
gives as his authorities ‘Robert of Gloucester,’ 
p. 230, and ‘Roger Hoveden,’ fol. 414a, No. 50, 
and fol. 425b, No. 40. Her father, Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, died in the year 1186, a few months after 
the birth of Arthur. Eleanor must, therefore, have 
been close upon sixty years of age at the time of 
her death. Aur. T. Everirr. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


It would appear that Eleanor Plantagenet, 
heiress of Brittany, Guienne, and Anjou, died a 
nun at Amesbury 1235. This was in 19, 20 King 
Henry III, who was her first cousin, not —_ 


Baronsss Betiasis oF Oscopsy, Linconn- 
suire (6" S, xi. 188; 7 §. iii. 418, 477; iv. 17, 
94).—The following is the notice in the Genealo- 
gist, p. 305 (* New Peerage,’ by G. E. C.):— 

“ Belasyse of Osgodby —Dame Susan Bel , widow 
of Sir leery Belasyse, K.B. (s. and h. ap. of John, Lord 
Belasyse of Warlaby above named), da. and cobeir of Sir 
William Airmine, Bart., of Osgodby, co. Lincoln, b 
Anne, da. and coheir of Sir Robert Crane, Bart. (whic 


Aune m, secondly, as his second wife, John, Lord Bela- . 


syse, as above said), was cr. 1 April, 1674, Baroness 

elasyse of Osgodby, co. Lincoln, for life. She m., 
firstly, 20 Oct. 1662, at Kensington, Sir Henry 
Belasyse above named, by mar. lic. from Bishop of 
London, he age 23, widr.; she aged 13, spr. He 
d. vp. (being killed in a duel), and was bur. 16 Aug, 
1667, at St. Giles in the Fields. His will dat. 6 Aug. Br 
26 Oct, in that year, She m., secondly, before 1684, 
James Fortrey of Chequers, who was aged 25 at Her. 
Visit. co. Cambri in 1684. She d. at a 


age 6 March, 1712/3, and wae bur, at 
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Baroness Bellasis of Osgodby died at a good 
old age March 6, 1712/3, and was buried on the 
13th at Twickenham, co. Middlesex. Her will is 
dated Sept. 8, 1710; proved March 11, 1713. 
Farther particulars will be found in the July 
sumber of the Genealogist for the year 1886, under 
“ Belasyse ” in the ‘ New Peerage,’ by G. E. C. 

Atrrep Scorr Garry, York Herald. 

y B, M. supplies the passage quoted by Mrs, Scar- 


Avrnors or Quotations Wanrep (7* iii. 
409).— 
Rocking on a lazy billow with roaming eyes, 
Cushioned on a dreamy pillow, thou art not wise. 
Emeritus Professor John Stuart Blackie. 


. 

8. iv. 169.) 

Wrought in a sad sincerity. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, ‘ The et 


“ Wrought in a sad sincerity,” and “ He builded better 
than he knew,” unless my memory fails me, was written 
by R, W. Emerson, and published in his poems about 
145, Estz, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Visits of Shakespeare's Company of Actors to the 
Provincial Cities and Towns of England. By J. O. 
Halliwell - Phillipps, F.R.S. (Brighton, privately 
printed.) 

For private circulation Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has 

printed one more of his zealous and admirable contribu- 

tions to our knowledge of Shakspeare. During twenty 
years he has sought amongst the corporate records of 

England and Wales for materials illustrative of Shak- 

speatian biography and the history of the contemporary 

stage. Some results of these indefatigable labours have 
already seen the light. In the present volume he gives 
from the archives of upwards of seventy towns all the 
notices he has encountered of the visits of Shakspeare’s 
company to the cities and towns of England. Between 
Dec, 26, 1594, and May 17, 1603, Shakspeare was one of 
the Lord Chamberlain's servants. From the latter date 
till about 1614 he belonged to the King’s Servants. Every 
document belonging to the Shakspearian era in the towns 
visited has been carefully read, and all entries bearing 
upon these two companies at the times mentioned have 
been copied. The name of Shakspeare does not occur. 

That be was with one or other of the two companies in 

the majority of the cases advanced admits of little doubt. 

ks, accordingly, to these late and loving labours, 
dwellers in Barnstaple, Bath, Bristol, Coventry, Dover, 

Faversham, Folkestone, Leicester, Maidstone, Marl- 

h, New Romney, Oxford, Rye, Saffron Walden, 
and Shrewsbury may know that almost to a certainty 
the streets of these towns bave seen the figure of 

Shakspeare, Among incidental matters of interest on 

which the explorer has lighted is the proof that 

Sir Thomas Lucy, “the avenger of the Charlecote 

escapade,” was the patron of a body of itinerant actors. 

In the Chamberlain’s Accounts for 1584 he finds the 


entry, “To Sir Thomas Lucy’s players, xs.” Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps has done so zealous work himeelf he is justified 
in chullenging aid in further searching the records of 
Worcester and in exploring the registers of other towns. 
To such as undertake the employment, he furnishes, in 
his preface, valuable hints, All Shakspearian labour from 
Mr. iw yey is prized. The present volume— 
obtainable only, we believe, from himself at Hollingbury 
Copse, Brighton—will be specially valued by the few 
fortunate enough to possess it. 


Saint Wandrille’s Abbey. A Lecture, with Historical 
Preface. By Alfred Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield. 
(Sheffield, Rogers ; London, Bell & Sons.) 

Dr. Garry is a well-known Yorkshire antiquary. Some 

forty years ago he published an unpretending little 

volume on church belle which did very much towards 
rey | attention to campanology, a subject which bad 
been before that time almost entirely negiected, even by 
those who were the most zealous in exploring the man- 
ners of the past. Since that date Dr. Gatty has laboured 
earnestly in the field of archeology. The lecture before 
us contains little new knowledge. It is but a gossipy 
account of a visit paid last year to the remains of the 
once stately Norman abbey of St. Wandrille, or, as it is 
more fitly called, Fontenelle. Ecclesfield Church, of 
which Dr, Gatty is the vicar, was a dependency on Fon- 
tenelle until the property of the alien religious houses 
was transferred to the Crown. Although little is known 
of the connexion between the two places, except the 
fact that the house of Fontenelle appointed to this West 

Riding vicarage, it was still of interest to one who was, 

in a certain manner, a successor of the Norman eccle- 

siastics who for ages attended to the spiritual wants of 

a thinly scattered flock which existed in that wild neigh- 

bourhood now occupied by mills, pits, and forges. 

But a few years ago Fontenelle, like many other of 
the desecrated remains of noble French architecture, 
was a mere ruin, utterly uncared for—serving, indeed, as 
a quarry from whence to take building stone. In 1863 
10 Geneane the property of a nobleman whore religious 
feeling and taste for art have led him to rest«re such of 
the monastic buildings as were not demolished, and to 
take reverent care for the preservation of the iragments 
that remain of the noble conventual church. Dr, Gatty 
writes with good taste and kindly feeling. We wish, 
however, that he had gone somewhat more into detail 
with regard to the portions of the abbey that have been 
spared to us. Dr. Gatty, though accurate himeelf, has 
quoted a passage from another writer which we think 
contains a misleading suggestion. This writer speaks 
of imagining holy persons “resting under the shadow 
of the ancient church telling their beads,” If the 
date meant be about 1250, as we conclude it to be, 
it is not out of place to remark that in all probability 
the rosary was not then used as a devotional exercise. 
In the latter days of the unreformed religion in England 
the rosary—a pair of beads, as it was called—was the 
most popular form of devotion for lay people. We see it 
everywhere in pictures—notably in Holbein’s Dresden 
Madonna and his family of Sir Thomas More, preserved 
at Nostell Priory. The earliest representations of the 
rosary we know of occur in fourteenth century wall 
paintings. The late Dr. Rock, in his very learned 
‘Church of Our Fathers’ (vol. iii. part i. p. 196), gives 
an engraving of this period of ‘St. Michael weighing 
Souls,’ in which the Blessed Virgin is shown laying her 
bead-etring over the beam of the scale in which the soul 
is represented praying, in the form of a naked infant, 
by this means making it heavier than the one opposite, 
containing the dead man’s sins, at which the great spirit 
of evil, or one of his myrmidons, is fruitlessly tugging. 
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Narrative of the Expedition to Walcheren wader command 
Lord Chatham, By the late John Irving, M.P. 
ith Map. (Hatchards.) 

We are indebted to the same source as that which has 
wen us Niebubr’s ‘ Letter on the State of Ireland in 
829," lately noticed in these pages, for an equally inte- 

resting, because independent account of the unfortunate 

Walcheren expedition. Mr. Irving was an eye-witness 

of the facts which he details, and very curious and sig- 

nificant many of them are. He evidently saw far into 
the special causes of its failure which the expedition 
carried within itself. The armament was a formidable 
one, particularly the naval portion of it. There were 
able officers alike in the sea and land forces. But there 
was from the first a want of harmony among the re- 
sponsible leaders which was certain to be fatal to the 

of the expedition asa whole, And that success, 

even bad it been certain, would have been purchased, as 
Mr. Irving saw, at too high a price. We desired to prevent 
Antwerp from being cthe use of by Napoleon as a sally- 
port and harbour of refuge for armaments directed 
against England. Our safety in this matter is assured 
to us by the Treaty of Paris, 1814, in so far as treaties 
assure anything. But we must sadly admit that our 
general successes in the Peninsular War would have 
gained us this advantage, and that our losses in men and 
money at Walcheren were absolutely useless, 


Tur Report of the Royal Society of Literature (21, 
Delahay Street, 8.W.), for 1887, lately printed for cir- 
culation among the Fellows, contains a fairly full memoir 
of our late distinguished Shakspearian contributor Dr. 
Ingleby, embracing an apposite extract from the terse 
and forcible lament uttered over him in the pages of 
Shakespeariana (Philadelphia), by Dr. H. Howard Fur- 
ness, Adequate notices also appear of the late Master 
of Trinity, and of Mr. Charles J. Stone, whose ‘ Cradle 
Land of Arts and Creeds’ was noticed by us on its 

pearance in 1880. A separate report is contributed by 
the foreign secretary, Mr, C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A.,, 
who deals with literature, art, and the drama abroad and 
in our colonies, besides giving a brief account of the 

t position of the International Copyright question 
the United States and Canada. 


Part [V.of Originalsand Analogues of someof Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, published by the Chaucer Society, is 
from the learned and indefatigable pen of Mr. W. A. 
Clouston, It illustrates ‘The Franklin's Tale,’ ‘ The 
Merchant's Tale,’ ‘The Man of Law’s Tale,’ and ‘ The 
Pardoner’s Tale.’ The entire work, Part V. of which 
will complete the volume, will be a treasure-house of 
fable. Readers of ‘N, & Q.’are too familiar with Mr. 
Clouston’s studies in early story and fable to require 
further recommendation. 


Unper the title of Manchester a Hundred Years 
Ago Mr. W. E. A. Axon bas reprinted, with an erudite 
introduction, ‘A Description of Manchester 1783,’ a tract 
which he, for satisfactory reasons, assigns to James 
Ogden. The interest of this work extends beyond Lanca- 
shire. The publisher is Mr. John Heywood. 


Tue series of publications known as “ English History 
by Contemporary Writers,’ published by Mr. D. Nutt, 
has been enriched by The Misrule of Henry I11., selected 
and arranged by the Rev. W, H. Hutton, M.A., from the 
writings of Matthew Paris and other chroniclers. The 
value of these works must not be measured by their size 
and general unpretentiousness. 


A sentes of papers upon “ Les Maftres Bibliographes 

” begins in Le Livre, No. 93, with an account of 

Léopold Delisle, director of the Bibliothéque National. 
The remarkably productive career of this admirable 


pa and bibliographer is traced, and his mar. 
vellous discoveries concerning the Ashburnham MSS, are 
fully discussed. An excellent etching by M. Manesse 
accompanies the article, which is by ML. Gustave Paw- 
lowski, M. de Heussey also writes on the note-books of 
Dickens, The “ Bibliographie Moderne ” deals with many 
books of current interest. 


Tue Congress of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held at Toulouse, 22ad to 
29th inst. The secretary's address in Paris is 4, Rue 
Antoine Dubois. It is stated that the list of papers is 
already very full in the various sections, so that an inter- 
esting gathering may be expected. The neighbourhood 
offers a rich field for the archwologist and philologist, 

Burton Famity.—Mr. Alfred F. Langley, of Gold. 
ing, Peterston-super-Ely, Cardiff, bas copies of monu- 
mental inscriptions of some members of this family 
which he will send to any one requiring them. 

Mr. C, Evxin Matuews, of Cathedral Yard, Exeter, 
an occasional contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ will shortly re. 
move his old bookselling establishment to 6, Vigo Street, 
London. 

Tur ‘ Memoir of John Felton,’ which begins in this 
month’s number of the Antiquary, and arrests and 
rewards attention, is, we hear, by our well-known con- 
tributor Mr, C, A. Ward, 


Potices to Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
all must be written the name and 
a 88 of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, ’ 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications co 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. R, Vyvyawn (‘The Winter’s Tale ’).—This is cor- 
rect, It is so given in the First Folio, both at the head 
of the play and in the catalogue of plays at the beginning 
of the volume. The substitution of ‘A Winter's Tale’ 
on the part of the fair occupant of the Lyceum was a 
feminine caprice, subsequently abandoned. 

Bever.ey R, Berts (“ Heraldic ”).—You supply no 
references to your reply, and we are, consequently, unable 
to trace it. 

E. T. Evans (“Steeple”).— You confound steeple 
with spire. “Steeple is a general term, and applies to 
every appendage of this nature, whether tower or spire, 
or @ combination of the two” (Craig's ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary ’), 

A, E. P. (‘The man that hath no music in bis soul,” 
&e.).—* Merchant of Venice,’ V. i. 

GRANVILLE Earrton,— Please forward address, Letters 
sent to that you supply have been returned, 


E. Arcent (‘ Daily journals”: “ Integral portions” 
—Neither form is strictly justifiable. - ‘i 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

munications w , for any reason, we do not j 
to this rule we can make no exception. , 
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“4 Now ready, price SIXPENCE, 
se 
; | ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
: AN UNCONVENTIONAL ALMANACK FOR 1888. 
ue 
"i Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
d. 
ly 
CONTENTS. 
THE ENVOY’S DAUGHTER: 
; THE ROMANCE OF A YEAR. 
’ A GIRLS’ SCHOOL at EASTBOURNE. A LOVER to the RESCUE. 

A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 
it 

The PLOT at PEVENSEY CASTLE. 

H 
MYSTERIES of the NILE. 
d COASTING. AT the PASHA’S MERCY. 
. HASTINGS to FOLKESTONE. 
: A FLIGHT to the MEDITERRANEAN. A TERRIBLE DOOM. 

MALTA, SICILY, ETNA. 
HOME AGAIN. 

The MOUNTAIN CASTLE. The CONFESSION. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. A GREAT REWARD. 


THE ENVOY’S STORY. 
THREE DEAR GIRLS. A Story. 


Table of Events. 

Obituary. 
/ Sketch of the Past Fifty Years. 
Calendar for 1888. 


26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Sold at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 
Now ready, imperial 8vo. 12s, 6d, 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847—1855. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS AND DRAWINGS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

most charming letters that ever were printed....No of tomy, 
faintest tincture of letters—will be content till he has read ail these. "—Daily Ni 

the and interest of letters iti almost imposible to speak too highly. "—Atheneum. 

“‘ Thackeray's letters to Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield are delightful illustrations of the man."—Spectator. 

“ Beldom has a more pleasing collection from the private letters of a distinguished man been given to the public than the 
letters of Mr. Thackeray... . Letters which all admirers of Thackeray's genius will read with pleasure.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
On SEPTEMBER 26, price 12s, 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XII. (CONDER—CRAIGIE), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


VOLUME XIII. WILL BE ISSUED ON JANUARY Ist, 1888, AND FURTHER VOLUMES AT INTERVALS 
OF THREE MONTHS. 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


NOTICE.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY will be raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s, in cloth, and from 188, to 20s, in half-morocco. 
This alteration in price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the original 
estimate. The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined 
the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, and 
considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of 

their original expectation that The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY would be completed in 

about Fifty Volumes. 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: AGE of the DESFOTS. Second SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. Crown Svo. with Froatle 
Demy piece, 10s. 6d. 
ISSANCE in ITALY: The REVIV LEARNING, Second ; 
RENA J The AL of ANIMI FIGURA. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY; The FINE ARTS, Second Bdition, Demy ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 10s, 6. 
/ RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE, 2 vols. demy SHAKSFERE'S PREDECESSORS in the ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 


RENAISGANCE im ITALY: The CATHOLIC REACTION. 2 vols NRW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


STUDIES of the GR Series. Second AsO ow time Transiated inte 
ot ine We. PORTS. Second Rhymed English. Crown 8yo. 7s. 
SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second Bdition. Crown Svo. 9s.| MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 9s. A ; 
‘ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Printed by JOH Atheneum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, god the said 
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